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THE CRITIC AND DEBORAH’S SONG 


BURTON L. GODDARD 


N MOST university circles to-day, the modern liberal crit- 

icism of the Old Testament is unchallenged. It is taken for 
granted that the presuppositions and assumptions of the 
critical scholar are valid. If one should question the conclu- 
sions upon which the critics are well agreed, few would take 
him seriously. Yet now and then a voice is raised, exceptions 
are taken, charges are made. A Jewish scholar points out 
certain false claims of liberal writers relative to the meaning 
and use of various words and expressions in the Hebrew Bible, 
and we begin to wonder whether “scholarship” which errs in 
this particular is always correct in its other assertions. A 
ranking Semitic scholar confesses that he chose a field other 
than that of the Old Testament because he foresaw the fact 
that Old Testament scholars would more and more shut them- 
selves up in the little enclosure of their own yard, rest content 
that only there was the grass green, and play around in 
circles, refusing to recognize positions at variance with their 
own and interested more in analyzing documentary sources 
than in interpreting the revelation of the Word. Is it not, then, 
in order to examine the methods of the liberal as he applies 
them to the criticism of the Scriptures? If they are valid, they 
should be accepted. If they are found unreliable, they. should 
surely be rejected. 

For the purposes of this investigation, we take no passage 
on which the conservative rests his doctrines. Rather, we 
choose a portion of Scripture for which the critics themselves 
have high regard. It is the Song of Deborah, the fifth chapter 
of the Book of Judges. Of this chapter George Foot Moore 
said, ‘“‘The representations of the Song agree entirely with 
the historical situation, so far as we are able from our very 
scanty materials to reconstruct it.’’* Indeed, few students of 


* Moore, George Foot, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges 
(New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910), p. 131. 
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the Song doubt in the least but that its composition was con- 
temporary with the events it records. We deal, then, with a 
passage the genuineness of which is almost universally ac- 
cepted, by the liberal as well as by the conservative. This is 
important, because we thus start on common ground, whereas 
in the case of so many other portions of the Old Testament 
the critic entirely rejects the authenticity of the record. One 
might therefore call the criticism found in Deborah’s song a 
mild type. If, then, it should be shown that in Judges V the 
critical methodology is unwarranted, it would stand to reason 
that its more radical application in other Old Testament 
passages might be open to much question. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE SONG 


Until recent years there has been but little doubt that 
Deborah was the author of the Song in Judges V. This is the 
natural import of the text. Verse 1 represents her as the most 
prominent singer and gives the reader the impression that 
she is the composer of the poem that follows. It is quite 
plainly the work of but a single author and is couched in the 
first person singular in various places, as in verses 3, 7 and 9. 
Most scholars are willing to concede that the title attributes 
the Song to Deborah as author. The personal references in 
verses 9, 13, and 21 are best explained on the supposition of 
Deborah’s authorship. Nor would it seem strange if Deborah, 
a prophetess, should sing God’s praises in this way. More- 
over, the song is characteristically the work of such a proph- 
etess, for it abounds with the high interests of God and His 
covenant people and the triumph of the cause common to them 
both, while personal passion on the part of the singer is absent. 
Also, the fact that Arab women frequently wrote similar 
songs would naturally strengthen the conclusion that Deborah 
is the Song’s author.” 

There are other grounds, however, for assigning the author- 
ship to Deborah. They are psychological reasons. Robbins 


2 Smith, George Adam, The Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical and 
Social Origins (London. Oxford University Press, 1912), p. 82. 
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sets forth a list of considerations which show that the author 
was a woman and not a man, namely, that only a line or two 
are devoted to the actual conflict, the deed of Jael is highly 
praised, and the cares and anxieties of Sisera’s mother are 
intimately dwelt upon.s The very language and thoughts 
attributed to Sisera’s mother and her princesses are peculiarly 
those of a woman. Yet in view of what has been said above, 
it would be foolish to seek a woman author other than 
Deborah. 

However, objections have been raised in recent years to 
this older view of the Song’s authorship. It is not difficult to 
synchronize their rise with the growth of Higher Criticism, 
which makes a practice of challenging accepted views of 
Scripture. No indication in the poem itself would have 
sufficient force to send men forth on the quest of another 
author. The only claim of this kind which rests on a wholly 
objective basis is that which identifies Deborah with the city 
in Issachar at the foot of Mount Tabor, which is spoken of in 
Josh. 19:12 and 21:28. This was suggested by Niebuhr and 
later accepted by Winckler, Haupt and Albright. Yet, when 
one considers that in Gen. 35:8 ‘‘Deborah”’ is unquestionably 
used as a personal name, the arbitrary character of Niebuhr’s 
suggestion is at once apparent.s 


3 Robbins, R. D. C., ‘‘The Song of Deborah” in Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 12, 
1855, p. 604. So also, Smith says that the character and temperament of 
some parts, as, for example, the verses on Jael and Sisera’s mother, assure 
authorship by a woman, and “if Deborah did not make them, some other 
woman did.”’ Smith, op. cit., p. 82. 

4 Niebuhr, Carl (Pseud. of Carl Krug), Versuch einer Reconstellation 
des Deboraliedes (Berlin. Georg Nauch, 1894), p. 11. Cf. Psa. 87:5 where 
Zion is called ‘‘mother.”’ Also note that Mecca is called Umm el-ktir, i.e., 
“the mother of the cities.” Haupt, Paul, “‘Die Schlacht von Taanach”’ in 
Beihefle zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 27, 1914, 
pp. 201, 202. The contention is that ‘Mother in Israel” is merely a Canaan- 
ite idiom for ‘‘metropolis.’’ Albright says that the idea that the reference 
here is to a woman is due to the influence of Gen. 35:8. Albright, W. F., 
“The Earliest Forms of Hebrew Verse’ in The Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, Vol. 11, 1922, p. 81. 

5 Zapletal, who makes this observation, also cites the analogy of “‘father’’ 
in a similar sense in Isa. 22:21 and Job 29:16. Zapletal, V., Das Deboralied 
(Freiburg. Universitaets-Buchhandlung, 1905), p. 25. 
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Rejection of verse 1 as contemporary with the rest of the 
chapter was perhaps the first blow struck at the accepted 
authorship. Then it was pointed out that the use of the third 
person in verse 15 excluded the possibility of Deborah being 
the author. This view ignores the usage common to literature 
by which the author refers to himself in the third: person.® 
It was also argued that the use of the first person in verse 7 
was a late change due to the idea that Deborah was the 
author.’ The situation resolves itself to this: the third person 
appearing in one verse is said to contradict the before-unques- 
tioned view as to the identity of the composer, and the 
testimony of the first person in another verse is likewise 
invalidated. The critics, then, affirm that Deborah could not 
have been the author, since the author addresses her in the 
second person in verse 12. But to adopt such a conclusion is 
to fail to recognize the frequent employment of self-address 
in poetry. 

The arguments that Deborah was not the poetess are surely 
inconclusive. The many indications of authorship point to 
her as the author, and there is no valid reason to look for 
another. One gets the impression that the critic is restless as 
he surveys the Song. Unless he discovers something new 
which he can challenge, he is making no contribution to the 
field of Old Testament study and research. Such would seem 
to be his subconscious reasoning. He contirtues to meditate, 
however, and then is suddenly possessed with the thought 
that perhaps it can be shown that the traditionally accepted 
authorship can be disproved. He advances the theory. No 
public refutation appears. Perhaps contemporary critics 
accept his suggestion as a theory. The next generation of 
scholars do not question it as a fact. 


6 The writings of Josephus and of Caesar well illustrate this custom. 

7 nop could be either first or second singular in form, but the LXX, 
LY", LY® and Ethiopic treat it as third person. Margoliouth argues that 
the use of the second person would not exclude Deborah as author. Margo- 
liouth, G., ‘‘The Fifth Chapter of the Book of Judges” in The Expositor, 
Eighth Series, Vol. 18, 1919, p. 215. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE SONG 


The religious character of the Song of Deborah has been 
discounted by some critics.* In the estimate of Cooke, it is 
hardly a religious poem.? Watson says that it is “more 
patriotic than moral, more warlike than religious.’’'® Smith 
notes that there is a close connection between this patriotism 
and the “‘religion of Yahweh”’ as in verse 31.% But even these 
selfsame critics are generally constrained to qualify and modu- 
late their statements. Thus we find in Cooke that the Song 
“represents a wide-spread conviction as to His Nature and 
the reality of His presence,” also that Ji7’ is called ‘‘the God 
of Israel” in verses 3 and 5.% And Watson has gone on to say, 
‘‘The nation exists for the glory of its Heavenly King, to make 
known His power and His righteous acts.’’3 Gerlach recog- 
nizes the restless state of society at the time, but tells us that 
it was “certainly not without deep and living consciousness 
of the high and glorious calling of the covenant people.’’s 
If the rest of Judges were of post-exilic date, then its con- 
ception of Jj” ought to have been much higher than in 
Judges V, but Davidson marks this chapter as one in which the 
higher conceptions of i? appear most clearly." 

8 While some find no religious element in the song, it is to be noted that a 
radical treatment of the poem, as by Steinthal, Seinecke and others, 
reduces portions of it to mere mythology. Zapletal, op. cit., pp. 6, 7. This 
is done on the basis of the meanings of certain of the proper names. ‘‘Jael”’ 
means ‘‘mountain goat.” Cf. Haupt, op. cit., p. 209. ‘Barak’? means 
“lightning,”’ and ‘“‘Deborah” means “‘bee.’’ Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 82. 

9 Cooke, George Albert, The History and Song of Deborah, Judges IV and 
V (Oxford. Horace Hart, 1892), p. 56. 

10 Watson, Robert A., Judges and Ruth (New York. A. C. Armstrong 
and Son, 1893), p. 107. 

1 Smith, Henry Preserved, The Religion of Israel (New York. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1914), pp. 91, 92. 

% Cooke, op. cit., p. 56. 

13 Watson, op. cit., p. 107. 

™ Lange, John Peter, A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. The portion 
on Judges, Vol. IV, is by Paulus Cassel, translated from the German with 
additions by P. H. Steenstra (New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900), 
p. 107. 


ts Davidson, A. B., “‘The Prophetess Deborah” in The Expositor, Third 
Series, Vol. V., p. 54. 
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The whole song breathes an atmosphere the religious char- 
acter of which can hardly be denied. Nor is it a low conception 
of God that is offered. Personal revenge and passion are lost 
sight of in the righteous acts of God in the deliverance of 
His people. The keynote offered in the last line of verse 2 
—‘‘Praise ye the Lord’’— is not forgotten as the theme pro- 
gresses. Verses 4 and 5 show clearly how the events surround- 
ing the establishment of the covenant relationship between 
God and Israel were vividly intrenched for all time in the 
minds of the Hebrew people. 

Other allusions in the poem establish its high religious 
character. Verse 8 suggests that the oppression of the nation 
had been due to the substitution of idolatry for the worship 
of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Verse 11 calls to 
mind the righteous acts of God among His people. They 
are ‘‘the people of the Lord.’ Verse 23 speaks of the angel of 
the Lord, a reference having deep, significant religious impli- 
cations. Verse 31 mentions friends of the Lord, another 
indication of an advanced state of religion, according to the 
critics themselves.*7 

God-consciousness is present throughout the poem. WNot 
once 1s there an indication of ‘‘primitive religion.’’ The morals 
are those of the Old Testament generally. The deed of Jael 
is typical, showing as it does the way in which the Israelites 

had put aside their own apostasy and dedicated themselves 
to the cause of the Lord God, representing His cause against 
a heathen, idolatrous people. 

The question naturally arises, How is it possible that a 
poem which the critic places among the oldest writings of the 
Old Testament canon should represent so high a type of 
religion? According to liberal criticism, the period of the 
Judges could have known only the crude elements of religion. 
The days of “advanced religion” among the Semites were 
still far in the future. As we go on to the discussion of the 
critical operations upon the text of the Song, we shall see in 


%* Hence Burney rejects it, saying that it is not to be expected in so 
ancient a poem. Burney, C. F., The Book of Judges, Second Edition 
(London. Rivingtons, 1930), p. 151. 

17 Meier and Winter say that this is a later addition, but have little other 
reason for its rejection than their surprise at its presence here. Jbid., p. 157. 
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part how the critic attempts to resolve the discrepancy which 
(on liberal suppositions) is apparent when he admits the 
antiquity of a poem which abounds in expressions indicative 
of fully-developed religion. For the most part, however, little 
attempt has been made by the critics to face squarely the 
problem raised by their claims, and, as is so often the case, 
it becomes manifest that Higher Criticism has raised more 
problems than it has settled. 


THE POETRY OF THE SONG 


The Song of Deborah is expressed in lyrical Hebrew verse. 
It is entirely a spontaneous kind of literature, wholly in the 
spirit of the Semites. Lyrical rhythm, due to animation and 
excitement, is much freer in rhythmic form than is any other 
poetry. We note the free rhythm so common in old Hebrew 
poetry, but cannot with any certainty analyze any set scheme 
of versification for the poem. Division into regular strophes 
is attendant with great difficulties, and about the most that 
one can do is to accept the pauses as conforming to the thought 
and diction rather than to a set metrical and strophetic 
scheme. It is therefore necessary to consider carefully the 
meter of early Hebrew poetry in order to ascertain whether 
the text of the poem is corrupt in large degree or whether such 
poetry tolerates anything other than a rigid rhythmical scheme. 

Many attempts have been made, especially in recent years, 
to discover such a poetical scheme for the Song. It is generally 
agreed that the structure of Hebrew verse is less strict in 
form than that of the Greeks, Romans and many other nations, 
and Cobb sums up the matter quite succinctly when he says, 
‘“‘So far as Hebrew poetry has come down to us by tradition, 
a portion of it is fully metrical, another portion is unmetrical, 
and a third is partially metrical.... It may be possible at 
some future day, through textual criticism, higher criticism, 
and ingenious devices of various sorts, to bring the bulk of 
the last two classes under the first class; but not one of the 
metrical systems thus far put forth has accomplished this 
result.’ 


*8 Cobb, William Henry, A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre (Oxford. 
Clarendon Press, 1905), p. 185. 


SPENCE LIBRARY 
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Particularly in the Song of Deborah do we have a case of 
irregular meter, and Arnold shows that even though the 
author of Judges V did not pronounce exactly as did the 
Massoretes, the probability is that the same rhythm has 
persisted as was present when the Song was composed.'’® 
A study of the parallelism convinces us that the lines must be 
divided into a considerable variety of measure. It has been 
suggested that this variety coincides with the strophetic 
divisions, but George Adam Smith insists that there are 
changes of meter even within single strophes, and hence the 
theory is hardly tenable.?? Albright would meet the problem 
by assuming that the poem was sung antiphonally, thus 
accounting for lines which seem to stand alone and are metri- 
cally different from the rest of the poem.*" Slotki goes a step 
farther with his theory of “Repetition, Antiphony, and 
Blanks.”? Smith, on the analogy of the singing of other 
Semitic poetry, believes that the meter becomes regularized 
when recited or sung.?3 Probably Ewald comes as close to the 
correct solution as any. He affirms that, in ancient Hebrew, 
rhythm was ‘“‘still exclusively dependent on the movement of 
the thoughts, their dance and progress, their pitch and har- 
mony .... The number of the members, and then again the 
number of the syllables in every member, although not with- 
out limits, may yet just as the sense and the emotional mood 
require, so easily vary in almost every place in the course of 
the song.’’4 This is substantially the view of such men as 
Cassel and T. Witton Davies. ' 


19 Arnold, William R., “The Rhythms of the Ancient Hebrews” in 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies, Vol. I, 1908, pp. 201, 202. 

20 George Adam Smith, op. cit., p. 84. 

2 Albright, op. cit., p. 83. 

22 He eliminates any necessity for wholesale emendations by this theory. 
Briefly comprehended, the theory is that ‘‘ ‘Words, phrases, and lines 
appearing in a text only once, may... have been recited or sung more 
than once.’ Reduplication is indicated by leaving blank spaces in the 
manner noted in contemporary clay tablets of neighbors of the Hebrews. 
Slotki, I. W., “The Song of Deborah” in The Journal of Theological Studies, 
Vol. 33, 1932, p. 354. 

33 George Adam Smith, op. cit., p. 84. 

4 Ewald, G. H. A., “On Hebrew Poetry” in The Journal of Sacred 
Literature, Vol. I, 1848, p. 321. Cf., also, p. 306. 
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Many versification schemes are very ingenious but result 
in dismal failure unless they reject whole verses and series of 
verses and make violent operations upon the Hebrew text in 
other places.* Others are ready to affirm that there may even 
be lost stichos.”* Miiller follows a stichtical scheme. Ber- 
theau’s is based upon the number of stichoi or verse-members 
in each strophe. Bickel’s is based on the number of syllables.?7 
All these verse schemes have broken down at crucial points. 
No doubt this is due to the fact that scholars have generally 
started with a priori schemes and have tried to force the verse 
into these forms.?* Moore claims that a large share of verses 
7 to 15 is so jumbled as to be unintelligible, but Burney 
does not hesitate to apply his scheme here with as much con- 
fidence as in other places. Burney also resorts to transposi- 
tion of verses and many other expedients, as will be evident 
upon consultation of the material below where the text of the 
Song is discussed. 

There is room for the study of Hebrew poetry in general, 
and the Song of Deborah is certainly no exception. In our 
present state of knowledge, however, it is certainly presump- 
tuous to emend the text in any real confidence that the con- 
clusions which underlie the emendations are correct. It is 
obvious that all the theories as to the poetical form of the 
Song cannot be correct, and who shall say with authority 


2s Moore, op. cit., p. 136. Thus Miiller rejects verses 7-15 as the work 
of another poet. Cooke, op. cit., p. 26. Reacting to extreme measures, 
Gray assumes textual corruption but considers it highly arbitrary to emend 
where the text merely fails to satisfy the requirements of a metrical scheme 
and shows no other sign or corruption. His view is that ‘‘a sound metrical 
theory, then, must neither entirely fit, nor too indiscriminately refuse to fit, 
the present text of the Old Testament.” Gray, George Buchanan, The Forms 
of Hebrew Poetry (London. Hodder and Stoughton, 1915), pp. 124, 125. 

26 Moore, op. cit., p. 153. 

27 So certain was Green that the rhythm was syllabic that he says of 
Hare’s syllabic analysis, ‘‘Bishop Hare’s Metre .. . cannot but be the true 
Metre.”’ With this conclusion he felt secure in emending the text to fit this 
meter. Green, William, The Song of Deborah (Cambridge. J. Bentham, 
1753), p. 26. But Bachmann is not slow to discard the idea as untenable. 
Bachmann, Johannes, Das Buch der Richter (Berlin. Wiegand und Grieben, 
1868), p. 524. 

28 Thus Cooke says that this is the only reason why Miller rejects the 
last line of verse 21. Cooke, op. cit., p. 49. 
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that his is the correct one? Yet each critic proceeds on that 
assumption and changes the text to accord with his own 
theory. 


THE TEXT OF THE SONG 


Turning to a consideration of the text itself, we find that 
even the radical critics are willing to speak well of it.22 They 
admit that it has been transmitted with more accuracy than 
that of the rest of the historical books of the Old Testament.3° 
Difficulty arises, though, when the commentator finds that 
he cannot explain certain portions of the Hebrew text. His 
ego demands that he give a satisfactory interpretation, and 
so most recent critics have set out to emend the text to their 
own liking.** Moore is a happy exception and freely admits 
his inability to restore a text which he considers to be much 
garbled. Because some of the incidents of the poem appear 
to be different from those in the prose account in chapter four, 
and because words and phrases in the poem are ambiguous, 
the critic allows that it has come down not orally but from 
some early written source.3?, Burney suggests that this written 
source was partially illegible when found by the historian, and 
that accounts for the corrupt condition of part of the text.33 

The Greek translators agree essentially with the present 
Hebrew text, and so we know that it goes back before their 
time. Indeed, there is no real evidence but that our Hebrew 
text is practically identical with the original. It is admitted 
that the Hebrew of the Old Testament represents only a 
limited portion of the written and spoken language then in 


27 Yet, after remarking that ‘‘its textual state is excellent,’ Albright 
proceeds to emend and reconstruct the text in a very free manner. Albright, 
W. F., “A Revision of Early Hebrew Chronology” in The Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. 1, 1921, p. 54. 

3° Moore, op. cit., p. xliii. 

3* As early as 1753, Green held that ‘‘all Attempts to explain Scripture 
difficulties are vain, till the Masoretical Text be revised, and restored, as far 
as may be, to its pristine Purity.” Green, op. cit., p. 26. 

3? De Wette, Wilhelm Martin Leberecht, A Critical and Historical Intro- 
duction to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. Translated and 
Enlarged by Theodore Parker. Vol. II. Third Edition (Boston. Rufus 
Leighton, Jr., 1859), p. 202. 

33 Burney, op. cit., p. 102. 
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use; hence only conceit should cause one to reject words and 
phrases which are not clear to us in our present state of knowl- 
edge. Yet the questioning of the Hebrew text is primarily 
occasioned by the interpreter’s inability to explain fully cer- 
tain of the expressions found in the Song.4 

If one should delete every portion of the text suggested by 
the various scholars, outstanding among whom are Bickell, 
Budde, Winckler, Marquart, Cooke, Lagrange, Moore and 
Burney, there would be virtually no text remaining. It is 
refreshing to note, however, that the most drastic of text- 
destroyers, such as Burney, pay little or no heed to emenda- 
tions not their own.35 Attempts by others to restore the text 
are labeled as unjustifiable or artificial.s° It is also to be noted 
that these men themselves make drastic operations on the 
text but call such an occurrence in the Massoretic Text as a 
singular collective with a plural verb “‘extraordinarily harsh” 
and unjustifiable.s? 


Sometimes there appears to be no reason whatsoever for 


34 In defense of the present text, Margoliouth suggests that “it can hardly 
be a correct attitude first to declare the Song older by some centuries than 
earlier documents of the Pentateuch, and the Book of Joshua and even than 
the earliest portions of I and II Samuel,and then be surprised at finding in it 
words and phrases that seem strange and hard to reconcile with the con- 
ception of the language derived from later compositions.... We must, 
whenever a reasonable possibility can be shown to exist, be content to learn 
from the poem itself the character of the Hebrew speech that was then in 
use." Margoliouth, op. cit., pp. 216, 217. The validity of his contention is 
illustrated by Albright’s remarks on the occurrence of "8 in the poem. 
The presence of this word had caused suspicion, but recent archeological 
discoveries show that an etymologically-related word is used in the same 
way in the narrative verse of Canaan. Albright, W. F., ““‘The Song of 
Deborah in the Light of Archeology” in Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, No. 62, April, 1936, pp. 29, 30. 

38 The oft-recurring phrase which Burney uses is “The numerous other 
emendations need not be noticed.” Burney, op. cit., p. 148. In like fashion, 
Albright says of Burney, ‘‘His philological study is highly unsatisfactory, 
and he is too ready to emend.” Albright, W. F., “A Revision of Early 
Hebrew Chronology,” op. cit., p. 54. And in another place, ‘‘Burney emends 
with unusual recklessness, and gives us a pretty conceit.”’ Albright, W. F., 
“The Earliest Forms of Hebrew Verse,” op. cit., p. 81. And yet again, 
‘“‘His emendations are sometimes singularly infelicitous.” Ibid., p. 74. 

36 Burney, op. cit., p. 156. 

37 Ibid., p. 115. 
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changing the text.s* Generally, however, alterations are made 
on grounds of either external or internal evidence. The 
change may be due to a fancied gloss from the “‘late’’ prose 
account.3® The presence of supposedly-late words and endings 
may lead to alteration or rejection of the text.4° A large 
number of the departures from the Hebrew text are due to 
the strophetic and metrical schemes which have been accepted 
by the commentator.** Another leading cause, and one which 
has already been intimated, is inability to interpret the text 
as it stands. Last but not least is the effort to rid the Song of 
its high religious character.” 

A study of Burney’s text is fruitful in showing the way in 
which the higher critic mutilates the text. It also shows the 
utter absurdity of trying to fit the poem into a pre-conceived 
verse-scheme. Out of a total of thirty-one verses, Burney 
leaves only eight untouched. He transposes verse 12, placing 
it before verse 9.43 Verses 1, 2 and 31b are not considered as 
belonging to the Song originally. In other verses, complete 
lines are rejected. A tabulation of his changes follows: 


v. 1 The verse was not originally a part of the Song. 
v. 2 The verse was not originally a part of the Song. 
v. 4 42129) is used for the Hebrew 150) 

¥*. 3 9h appears instead of 191) 


70 TT is a marginal note. 


38 As when Winckler in verse 20 emends oni>09D to ondipD. Ibid., 
p. 146. 

39 As Miiller avers of “Heber the Kenite’’ in verse 24. Cornill, Carl, 
Introduction to the Canonical Books of the O. T. (New York. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1907), p. 162. 

4° The presence of @ partially explains Budde’s rejection of verse 7b. 
Budde, Karl, Das Buch der Richter. Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament, Abteilung VII, herausgegeben von D. Karl Marti (Freiburg. 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1897), p. 42. 

# Thus E. Meier and Winter reject verse 31. Jbid., p. 171. 

4? Theological as well as strophetic reasons figure in the rejection of 
verse 31 by Meier and Winter. Jdem. 

43 Whereas Niebuhr places it before verse 2. Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 30. 
Smith and Sellin place verse 22 before verse 21. Sellin, Ernst, ‘‘Das Debora- 
lied” in Festschrift Otto Procksch, 1934, p. 165. 
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1°) is used in both clauses for "3°32 
oby replaces by? and NIM replaces NINA 
He deletes NIN before NIdP¥py 
nit replaces Ji 8 
He reads O79 OF9 1900 
vyp pwn IS 
for the Hebrew own orbs 7 an? 
oyy ond ny 
He inserts it before verse 9. 
7'2W is used for the Massoretic F’2¥ 
"PPA 199 replaces *PPINY °2 
He reads 378? NINNY Nine 9995 
ab-by iw ayrby adm 
for the Hebrew nyiny niins "235 
amy qytby adn pp-by aw 
He reads Nipyyy bip for the Hebrew o'¥¥N9 Dip 
IYINT is used in place of 131175 
He omits as a marginal note 7]7""OY ‘i TTR TS 
He reads OPS OIYH9 77 ty 
pqiaaa dy ayoy 
for the Hebrew text BY OPANS Tw TP 
pina -O-Tp Ai 
P2Y2 1D is substituted for prnva ow rw 
O3Y3 occurs instead of VIWA 
He omits 19D 
He reads 7) for 1%) 
*2ND}) replaces 19VB") 
pain nisyp> 7715375) replaces JPN NDI 
i29 -Ipn replaces 297 PPT 
He omits 9? 
The Massoretic division at 191193 i is rejected and the 
division made at 0°29137 
He reads ]iW’P bm ODP for the Hebrew text om 
D’DITP. He also reads TT? ty °W5]°IIAN 
for the Hebrew text TY °¥D]°3771N 
He gets 0°D1D by taking 9 from the following word. 
Also he reads 1197 377 for the Hebrew text 
nin nina 
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v. 23 He reads W718 11779 3918 for the Hebrew text 
mim? asdp Toy Ti TIN 

.24 He omits “Wife of Heber the Kenite.”’ 

v.29 He reads WYIVH instead of 732A 


He omits mo 
v. 30 He condenses three lines to two and reads: 


NOD? DWAY YI¥ 220 
"aNys? OnE MAP 720 
He also reads “‘Queen”’ after ‘‘neck of,” i. e. he in- 
serts 22¥ in place of bow 
v. 31. He reads 7278 in place of VATS 


< 


We shall now proceed to discover the alleged reasons for 
some of his changes and the way by which some of his emen- 
dations are arrived at. 


v. 1 Due to editor. — p. 96.44 

v. 2 Probably an ancient introduction taken with the 
poem itself from an old song book, perhaps The 
Book of the Wars of Yahweh mentioned in Num. 
21:14. — pp. 96, 106. 

v. 6 In reading ‘from the days of old,” “Jael’’ is rejected 
as an impossible reference, but this rejection makes 
an impossible poetical scheme. He therefore as- 
sumes that the line must be parallel to the follow- 
ing line. Hence he takes the ”’ of 79? as due to 
dittography from °9°3. The next step is the 
assumption that both 2’s have been confused with 
, since such confusion is not unknown, and so 
he reads °°) in both cases. And still he cannot 
explain where the 0 of 029 comes from. — 


pp. 113 f. 
The last NINA is omitted, because it does not fit 
his rhythmical conception. — p. 115. 


v. 8 He says that OWAT DIN was perhaps written in an 
abbreviated form ‘wom 'OI8 and the letters of 
‘YD transposed to D°Y. — pp. 119 f. 


4“ Figures at end of explanations indicate the page in Burney’s work 
where the reference is found. 
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He gets ‘‘Armourers had they none”’ by substituting 
OV IN for OVI and 19M for W3? and either 
ond or OFS for ODN. — p. 119. 


v.10 He revises the verse to two lines, since the Hebrew 


Vv. 


a 


. 12 


~ 1S 


. 14 


“offends against parallelism and rhythm.” He as- 
sumes that the verse describes two classes which 
include all Israel, hence was originally composed 
of only two lines. From P1p"9y *28" he gets 
ab-by 32°W°, this because 2 and 7 were much 
alike in the old characters and ® and 9 not too 
different and % probably an abbreviated form 
of the plural. Then, since 12°8? is jussive, he 
changes 11°Y to a jussive also. — pp. 122-124. 

Reads IYI} for 131175 because the latter is a harder 
reading and has difficulties. Verse 11 is also 
shortened by one line because four lines do not 
fit his rhythmical scheme. — pp. 129 f. 

Wide variations are suggested as a result of working 
backward from the LXX and other readings. — 
p. 121. 

The reading in verse 13 is arrived at on the basis 
of 11c which he claims was a marginal note to 
verse 13 and represents two earlier marginal notes 
TY TD tS and 7}P"OY. LXX Vat. implies the 
form 19 in place of « pp. 130 f. 

“15D is omitted because it spoils the rhythm. — 
p. 136. 

He reads 7°1¥) for °1¥}, saying that the Hebrew 
text is awkward and obscure. — p. 136. 

He thinks mention of Naphtali would not be omit- 
ted and so substitutes it for ‘‘Issachar.”’ Also, 
he says that it would be bad poetically to repeat 
“Issachar” in parallel stichoi. — p. 137. 


To get the fourth line of the verse, he attempts 
to build up a line which will be parallel to the 
thought of the fifth line and thus fill out his 
stichos. — p. 139. 
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v.21 In the second line he omits the first 91 and then 
assumes that there will be a verbal parallelism 
of OD3. — p. 148. 

He rejects the Hebrew text of the third line as too 
weak and inappropriate a conclusion to the 
strophe. He substitutes "273M for °971M, saying 
that 2 and 7 were similar characters. Then he 
gets Mi? TY from TY by assuming that 77 was 
abbreviated '’ and that the ” was later lost. — 


p. 149. 
v. 23 He omits “‘the angel of the Lord,” because it is 
not to be expected in so ancient a poem. — p. 151. 


v.24 ‘The Wife of Heber the Kenite’”’ is a gloss from 
Judges 4:17 since its presence spoils the rhythm.— 
p. 152. 

v. 29 m> is dropped, because it does not fit his rhythm 
scheme. — p. 155. 

v. 31b Due to editor. — p. 96. 


Certainly there is much ingenuity in thus handling the 
text of Scripture, but the honest inquirer may well ask three 
pertinent questions: (1) Is such a policy of wholesale emen- 
dations and omissions justifiable? (2) Can a verse-scheme 
which requires so different a text be the verse-scheme accord- 
ing to which the poem was originally written? (3) Is there 
any real constructive value in freely emending the text of 
Scripture as Burney has done? 


Each question should be given careful consideration, but 
perhaps the first is the most important of the three. It is a 
question which involves sober judgment and necessitates a 
systematic analysis of the principles which underlie the many 
emendations Burney has made in the Hebrew text. 

One of these principles involves the similarity in form of 
certain of the old Hebrew characters. According to Burney, 
the following letters were confused by copyists: 2 and 2, 
3 and, 2 and 6. That this is so is not denied. The important 
thing, however, is to determine the extent to which the simi- 
larity warrants the scholar in assuming confusion in a given 
case. The fact that the common Hebrew root is triliteral is 
significant. With so few root letters, any substitution in the 
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root itself, even the change of but a single letter, might radically 
alter the meaning of an entire sentence. Moreover,the letters 
specified above are found in abundance in nearly. every verse 
of the Hebrew Bible. It must therefore be admitted that an 
arbitrary shuffling of the letters in question would be produc- 
tive of almost unlimited combinations and that widely diver- 
gent results might be gained from a single word or sentence, 
according to the particular substitution made. It would seem, 
then, that the careful scholar would be very hesitant in 
adopting an emendation based on the confusion of letters 
unless all other evidence were united in demanding the change. 

An examination of Burney’s methodology as found above 
under the discussion of his treatment of verse 10 betrays the 
fact that the principle of letter similarity is twice used in the 
reconstruction of a single verse and that several other principles 
must also be employed to get the text at which he finally 
arrives. It is apparent that there is no such thing as a conver- 
gence of lines of evidence in this case. Indeed, it looks very 
much as though the confusion of letters cited here is little 
more than a poor excuse to justify the text of a major emen- 
dation, and one wonders whether any one other than the 
author of the change could actually believe that the resulting 
text accurately represents the original. 

A second principle is the assumption that corruptions came 
about from the use of abbreviations by the scribes who copied 
the Scriptures from time to time. Whether the ancient 
scribes were actually accustomed to use abbreviations in 
their work is not now to be argued, but that they employed 
the abbreviations Burney credits to them is extremely doubt- 
ful. ‘VOM '9t would not likely have been written for 191% 
O°WT (verse 8) nor would 1) have been used to represent the 
plural (verse 10). More probable would be abbreviations for 
the divine names which occur repeatedly in the Scriptures, 
but it is something else to say, as Burney does regarding verse 
21, that the abbreviation itself was later lost. To get 7” 
from '’ is not too difficult; to get it from nothing is little less 
than a feat of magic! 

A third principle is that of working backward from the 
Septuagint readings in the effort to arrive at the original text. 
It is true that the Septuagint sometimes throws light on 
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textual problems, but Burney’s appeal to it is most erratic. 
In verse 12, he looks to it for suggestions which may help 
him to emend the text. He then employs-certain of these 
suggestions but freely rejects considerable portions of the 
Greek text because he thinks they were late insertions to 
make it coincide with the present Hebrew text. Yet there is 
no objective basis for such a conclusion. Moreover, the Sep- 
tuagint cannot be depended on too much for its translation 
of such chapters as Judges V where so many hapax legomena 
occur. At best, the Greek text represents no more than a 
shrewd guess at the meaning of obscure words, and one should 
not place too great reliance upon it when interpreting Debo- 
rah’s song. 

A fourth principle open to challenge is that of rejecting 
portions of the text as being originally nothing more than 
marginal notes. The claim that a particular phrase represents 
a marginal note is only guesswork. In reference to verse 13, 
however, Burney concludes that the separate identity of two 
notes was overlooked and that they found their way into the 
text together, actually to become a part of the Song itself. 

It is often held in textual criticism that the harder of two 
readings is to be preferred. The opposite is assumed by 
Burney. Moreover, as seen by his emendations in verse 11, 
he suggests without any objective evidence a substitute read- 
ing and defends it on the ground that it is an easier reading. 
Such procedure might be listed as a fifth invalid principle. 

The second question raised above deals with the forcing 
of Deborah’s song into a definite, systematized verse-scheme. 
Two questions are really involved, whether the poem originally 
conformed to a uniform poetical scheme, and, if so, whether 
it was that of Burney’s reconstruction. Reasons have already 
been set forth to indicate the probability that the Song is 
an example of irregular poetry, but it may be worth while to 
assume the contrary and then proceed to test the poetical 
mold into which Burney has cast the poem. 

With all his emendations, Burney yet admits that the 
original form of the Song may have had more poetical uni- 
formity than he has given it. He also suggests that perhaps 
the original poem had more lines in it than his reconstructed 
one. If that be true, it means that the authentic portion of 
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the poem embedded in the present text is even more fragmen-: 
tary than would appear when the poem as he has revised it 
is compared with the traditional Hebrew text. 

In either case, great genius would be required to discover 
in the Song as it appears in the Hebrew Bible the strophetic 
arrangement and the regular stichtical. pattern upon which 
Burney finally decides. It will be noticed that verse 12 has 
been transposed to a position between verses 8 and 9. Words, 
phrases and entire lines have been added; others have been 
dropped, no other reason being given than that the change 
was demanded by the poetical scheme. Sometimes a stichos 
represents the combination of words from different lines. 
Certain of the stichoi have been manufactured by mere con- 
jecture. A verse-scheme which requires such great changes. 
can hardly be the one employed by the author of the poem. 

It might also be in order to question whether it is consistent 
for Burney to insist on rigid rhythmical uniformity when the 
strophes upon which he has decided vary in length and some 
measures contain four beats, some but three. Indeed, he 
admits that there are various couplets in which the number of 
beats in the two lines is unequal, the first line having either 
more or less than the second. 

The third question is very practical in nature, for unless 
one can be reasonably certain that he has the original text of 
Scripture before him he cannot rely upon it as God’s revela- 
tion. It makes a great deal of difference whether we regard a 
text as the work of an ancient inspired author or as the guess- 
work of a man who lived several thousand years later. Yet 
it must be admitted that Burney’s reconstruction is, in the 
last analysis, only guesswork, good or bad as the case may be. 
Others, also, have emended the text freely, but their guesses 
are often entirely different from his. Once the present Hebrew 
text is forsaken, solid ground is left behind, and the inter- 
pretation becomes uncertain because it rests upon an uncertain 
text. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the critic’s treatment 
of Deborah’s song has exposed the many weaknesses of his 
position. It has illustrated, as in the case of Burney’s free 
use of the text, the radical extremes to which he resorts, 
extremes which common sense does not warrant. It betrays 
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the utter lack of uniformity in textual emendation among the 
critics themselves, a lack which testifies to the fact that the 
critical procedure is both subjective and productive of results 
incapable of verification. It exemplifies the truth that crit- 
icism, as commonly practiced by present day scholars, is 
essentially destructive rather than constructive. It substan- 
tiates the suspicion that the cloak of reverence with which the 
critic professes to approach the Scriptures is often but a cloak, 
and that consciously or unconsciously the real approach is 
frequently entirely devoid of piety. Lastly, it demonstrates 
the fact that in the attempt to solve one problem, criticism 
raises new and greater ones, yet gives no assurance that a 
satisfactory solution has been worked out for the one with 
which it started. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

















WHO RAISED UP JESUS? 
JOHN MURRAY 


HE cardinal position the resurrection of Christ occupies 

in the Christian Faith cannot be more forcefully expressed 
than in the words of the Apostle, “If Christ hath not been 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins” (I Cor. 
15:17). But who raised up Jesus? 

The answer to this question appears so obviously in the 
New Testament that it might seem superfluous labour to 
devote any space to elaboration of it. For surely it was God 
who raised Jesus from the dead. But to leave the answer, thus 
simply and truly stated, without further analysis or inquiry, 
is to miss the richness and fulness of meaning that resides in 
the question. When we say that God raised our Lord from 
the dead we must remember that our conception of God is 
trinitarian, and so there are inherent in the question additional 
questions. When we say God raised Jesus, are we using the 
name God in the more absolute and indefinite sense of the 
Godhead, or are we using the name more specifically of the 
Father or of the Son or of the Holy Spirit? Since the Father 
is God and the Son is God and the Holy Spirit is God, and 
since the Father, the Son and the Spirit are distinct persons, 
it instantly becomes apparent that the simple answer, ‘‘God 
raised Jesus from the dead”, does not of itself answer these 
further questions. It is, therefore, to the question more specifi- 
cally asked that we now address ourselves. 

The preponderant usage of the New Testament is that Jesus 
was raised from the dead. That is just saying that in the 
resurrection Jesus is represented as having been the subject 
of an act of divine and omnipotent power. The two verbs 
most frequently used in this connection are éyelpw and 
aviornut. Both verbs are used actively. In the case of éyeipw 
the usage is well illustrated by two passages in the Acts of 
the Apostles — év 6 Oeds fryerpey Ex vexp@v (Acts 4:10), 
6 Oe€ds Tav TaTépwv juov jyepev “Inoovy (Acts 5:30). 
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God raised Jesus. Likewise in the case of aviornue this usage 
is also well illustrated in the following passages — dv 6 Oeds 
avéornoev At’oas Tas Wdivas Tod Oavarov (Acts 2:24), 
Tovrov Tov ‘Incodv avéornoev 6 Oebs (Acts 2:32; cf. Acts 
13:33, 34; 17:31). 

When we ask the question as to the identity of the name 
6 Q€és in such passages, we are inevitably constrained under 
the direction of such passages as Romans 8:11, Galatians 1:1 
and Ephesians 1:20 to regard the 6 Oeds as the personal name 
of the Father. In Romans 8:11 Paul says, “But if the Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies through his Spirit that dwelleth in you’’. 
Here it cannot be doubted but the primary agent in the res- 
urrection of Jesus is stated to be the person of the Godhead 
who is distinguished both from Christ Jesus and the Spirit, 
namely, the Father. In Galatians 1:1 the reference to the 
Father is direct, ‘Paul an apostle, not from men nor through 
man, but through Jesus Christ, and God the Father who 
raised him from the dead’’. In Ephesians 1:20 the subject 
of the action expressed in the clause, ‘“‘when he raised him 
from the dead’’, is given in verse 17, ‘‘the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory’’. With these might readily 
be coérdinated Romans 6:4, ‘‘As Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father’, though the aorist 
passive here (7yép0n), as we shall see later on, may be ren- 
dered “‘rose’’ as well as “‘was raised’’. 

There can, then, be no question but that the Father as the 
first person of the Trinity is represented as the agent in the 
resurrection of Christ. The Father is the agent and Christ 
is the subject — God the Father, by the exceeding greatness 
of His power, raised up His Son Jesus. 

When éyeipw is used with reference to the resurrection of 
Christ in the passive voice the problem of the agency con- 
templated is more complicated. This difficulty proceeds from 
the fact that the passive of éyelpw may be rendered as the 
passive of the transitive verb ‘‘to raise’, or it may express 
the intransitive verb ‘‘to rise’’ or ‘‘to arise’’. 

In the active voice éyeipw, with the exception of the present 
active imperative (€yepe), appears to be uniformly used 
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transitively, and so, when applied to the resurrection of Christ, 
always bears the meaning “‘raise’”’. In every instance of the 
occurrence of the active voice except John 2:19, 20, to which 
we shall presently allude, Jesus is the object and not the sub- 
ject of the verb. 

When, however, we turn to the passive of éyeipw, the case 
is very different. Here the intransitive meaning of the verb 
comes into distinct prominence. It must not, of course, be 
supposed that the transitive meaning disappears. In Matthew 
11:5;—xai vexpoi éyeipovrar, Luke 7:22 —vexpol éyeéi- 
povras and Luke 20:37 — éyelpovrac oi vexpoi' (cf., also, 
I Cor. 15:15, 16, 29, 32, 35, 42, 43, 44, 52), the rendering 
“raise” is surely distinctly to be preferred to the rendering 
“‘rise’’, even though the latter is not impossible grammatically. 
When we come to the usage as it respects the resurrection 
of Christ, it would appear that the transitive meaning “‘raise”’ 
is, to say the very least, distinctly possible in the following 
passages: Romans 4:25; 6:4, 9; 7:4; 8:34; I Corinthians 15:4, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20. It would admittedly be very difficult 
to decide with any conclusiveness which would be the prefer- 
able rendering in some of these cases. But the context would 
in some of them distinctly favour the rendering of our English 
transitive passive. In some of the cases just cited, on the 
other hand, it may very well be that the intransitive verb 
“‘rise’’ or ‘‘arise’’ is less awkward and therefore more felicitous 
and accurate. 

There are other cases, however, where the preponderant 
usage of the New Testament in the use of the passive of éyeipw 
appears entirely natural and preferable. That the prepon- 
derant, if not uniform, meaning of the passive of éyelpw in 
non-resurrection passages is the intransitive, the most cursory 
examination of the numerous instances will disclose. Citation 
of examples would be quite superfluous. This usage in non- 
resurrection passages would naturally create a strong pre- 
sumption for the same intransitive force in strictly resurrection 
passages, whether it be the resurrection of Jesus or of others. 


t €yelpovrat, so far as form is concerned, might be present indicative 
middle. In such a case it would be intransitive. The reasons for regarding 
it as present indicative passive need not now be argued. Neither is it 
necessary in this article to discuss the use of the middle of €yeipw. 
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While for the reasons given already it would not be feasible 
to apply this force of the passive universally (for there are 
those passages where the transitive force must be allowed 
and indeed preferred), yet in many cases which directly refer 
to the resurrection, mostly, of course, to that of Jesus but in 
a few cases to that of others, the intransitive force is the dis- 
tinctly natural. In Matthew 8:15 the nyép6n does not refer 
to the resurrection of Peter’s wife’s mother, for she had not 
died. But there is rather close similarity in that Jesus per- 
formed a miracle. The 7yép8y obviously does not mean 
“twas raised’’, but, parallel to the idea of the other coérdinate 
verb (dinxdver), means “‘arose’’. In Matthew 9:25 we have 
the raising of the damsel — kai nyép8n 76 Kopaovov. Surely, 
the obvious meaning is, ‘‘And the damsel arose” rather than, 
‘“‘And the damsel was raised’’ (Cf. Matt. 14:2; Mark 6:14, 16; 
Luke 9:7). In Luke 7:14 when Jesus says, Neavioxe, col \éyu, 
éyépOnrt, again the natural rendering is ‘‘arise’’ rather than 
“‘be raised’’. It is apparent, then, that in the usage as it bears 
upon the resurrection of Christ it becomes distinctly possible 
to adopt this intransitive rendering. In the judgment of the 
present writer this rendering is to be preferred in certain 
passages. The following will serve as examples: Matthew 
27:63, 64; 28:6, 7; Mark 14:28; 16:6; Luke 24:6, 34; John 
21:14; II Cor. 5:15; II Tim. 2:8. It would, at least, require 
rather artificial handling of a goodly number of these examples 
to try to impose the transitive rendering upon them. Con- 
sequently, in view of the preponderant meaning of the passive 
of éyeipw in non-resurrection usage, and in view of the same 
meaning as the natural and preferable one in several passages 
that deal directly with the resurrection of Jesus, we have to 
conclude that the mere use of the passive of éyelpw does not 
of itself imply that Jesus in His resurrection is viewed as the 
subject of action by another. So there is the distinct possibility 
that even in passages where the passive of éyelpw is used, 
Jesus’ own activity in His resurrection is contemplated or 
expressed. 

To insist, however, that there is reflection upon the agency 
of -Christ in His own resurrection, in such usage as we have 
now been discussing, is not warranted. The mere fact that the 
same intransitive use of éyeipw appears in connection with 
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the resurrection of others, who could not have been resurrected 
by the exercise of their own agency or power, prevents us from 
any such insistence. All we can say is that the possibility 
of Jesus’ own agency is present, and that the mere use of the 
passive must not be taken as excluding the exercise of His own 
agency. 

With respect to the verb &viornut the question is in several 
respects similar to that which we have just found in the case 
of éyeipw. The verb aviornu is also used both transitively 
and intransitively. It is used with reference to the resurrection 
of Christ in the following passages: transitively in the active 
voice — Acts 2:24, 32; 13:32, 34; 17:31,? intransitively — 
Mark 8:31; 9:9, 10, 31; 10:34; Luke 18:33; 24:7, 46; John 20:9; 
Acts 10:41; 17:3; I Thessalonians 4:14. There are a few other 
cases where there are variant readings. But even if, in these 
few cases, we adopted the variant which reads aviornu, there 
would be no change in the facts, so far as our present inquiry 
is concerned. It will be noted that in all five cases where the 
transitive meaning appears, God is said to be the agent and 
Christ the subject of the resurrection. In each case Christ is 
the object of the verb. In the instances of intransitive use, 
it will be noted that, except in Mark 9:10, Jesus is in every 
case the subject of the clause. The four parts of the verb 
used are dvaorfvac (second aorist infinitive), avacrnoerac 
(future middle), avacrn (second aorist subjunctive active) 
and avéorn (second aorist indicative active), in a!l of which 
cases a&viornut is used in the intransitive sense ‘‘to rise’’ or 
“to arise’. 

Now, as we already found in the case of the intransitive use 
of éyeipw, this intransitive use of aviornut may denote the 


2 In Acts 3:26 it might possibly be argued that there is reference to the 
resurrection. The present writer does not, however, think so. In Acts 13:32 
it might be argued that the reference is not to the resurrection but to the 
incarnation. The context and particularly the sequence in relation to 
verse 34, where allusion to the resurrection is explicit, lead the writer to 
conclude that aviornus in verse 32 also refers to the resurrection. In 
Mark 14:58 avacryow rather than oixodounow occurs in some manuscripts. 
But if we should even read &vacrnow here we should not be justified in 
basing much argument upon it. All the truth that underlies this statement 
of the false witnesses is embraced in John 2:19-22, which will be discussed 
later. 
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activity of Jesus Himself. The usage in other cases clearly 
establishes this as a distinct possibility in the use of aviornut 
as it applies to Jesus’ resurrection. In some instances the 
present writer is disposed to think that this is the probable 
meaning, that is to say, that the activity of Jesus is distinctly 
contemplated. But again insistence on such an import is 
impossible, for the simple reason that the very same parts of 
the verb are used in the case of the resurrection of others who 
could not have risen by the exercise of their own agency or 
power, as, for example, Mark 5:42; Luke 16:31; John 11:23, 24; 
Acts 9:40; Ephesians 5:14; I Thessalonians 4:16.3 

We have found, then, that the resurrection of Christ is 
distinctly referred to the agency of the Father, that Jesus is 
repeatedly represented as being the subject of resurrection 
power exerted upon Him. We have also found that, while, 
in the intransitive use of the passive of éyelpw an.. in the 
intransitive use of a@viornue there is the distinct possibility, 
in some instances perhaps probability, that Jesus is regarded 
as active in His own resurrection, yet there is no conclusive 
evidence that there is allusion to the activity of Jesus in these 
cases of the use of either of these two verbs. The question 
then remains: Is there any support for the position that Jesus 
rose from the dead by the exercise of His own power? Or, in 
other words, are we justified in believing that Jesus was active 
in His own resurrection? To that question the answer is 
emphatically in the affirmative.‘ 

There are two explicit statements: to this effect from the 
lips of our Lord Himself, recorded for us by John. They 
are John 2:19-22 and John 10:17, 18. These two passages, 
since they are explicit, afford us strong presumption in favour 
of regarding other passages, to which we have already referred 
but which are not in themselves conclusive, as reflecting on 
the activity of Jesus Himself in His resurrection. 

In the former passage Jesus says, ‘Destroy this temple 


3 (aw is used of Christ’s resurrection in Romans 14:9, and {worovéw 
may have reference to the resurrection in I Peter 3:18. But nothing deter- 
minative regarding our present inquiry can be elicited from these passages. 

4 There is, no doubt, the agency of the Holy Spirit in the resurrection 
of Christ. But discussion of that subject would require the treatment of 
a distinct line of evidence. 
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and in three days I will raise it’ (€yep@ avdrov). John’s 
comment is to the effect that, “‘He spake of the temple of his 
body” (aepi Tov vaod Tod o@paros abrov) and that, “When 
he was risen from the dead, his disciples remembered that 
he spake this, and they believed the scripture and the word 
that Jesus had spoken’’. (It is probably to this occasion that 
we have allusion in Mark 14:58). The directness of Jesus’ 
claim and the obvious allusion to the resurrection cannot be 
doubted. This passage takes on the added significance that 
it was at the earliest stage of His earthly ministry that this 
disclosure was made, and so it witnesses to the fact that Jesus 
from the outset of His ministry was aware of His death and 
of His possession of that transcendent power by which ‘He 
would in His own case break the bonds of death and raise 
from the dead the temple of His body. 

The second passage, that of John 10:17, 18, bears features 
that are altogether unique. It contains not only the informa- 
tion that Jesus was active in His resurrection but also the 
most pregnant disclosure of the relation that that act of His 
own power and authority bore to His Messianic death and 
mission. To the analysis of its teaching we shall now proceed. 

(1) Jesus says, “I lay down my life, in order that I may 
take it again’. Here we are apprised of a relationship that 
exists between His death and resurrection that too often 
escapes our attention. It is that the laying down of His life 
was to the end that He might take it again, that His death 
was to the end of His resurrection. We are, no doubt, quite 
familiar with the fact that the resurrection of Jesus was the 
actual sequel to His death. We are, no doubt, familiar with 
the fact that the resurrection was the necessary sequel to 
His death — God raised Him up, having loosed the pains of 
death, because it was not possible that He should be holden 
of it. And perhaps we are also familiar with the truth that 
the resurrection is the vindicatory sequel to His death — God 
the Father glorified His servant Jesus in that He raised Him 
from the dead and thus gave open demonstration to His 
righteousness. But on the truth here enunciated, that He 
died in order that He might rise again, our minds do not so 
familiarly dwell. And by it we should be reminded of the 
following facts. 
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a. The death of Christ is not an end in itself. It is sub- 
ordinate to a great purpose that can be achieved only through 
resurrection. 

b. The death and resurrection of Christ must never ‘be 
separated; they are not only factually inseparable, they are 
causally inseparable. They stand related in such a way that 
they must together be regarded as the conjoint sources of our 
redemption. 

c. To bea Saviour, Christ had to pass through resurrection. 
It was an integral part of the experience and task assigned 
to Him in the economy of redemption. The resurrection 
power exercised by the Father in the raising of Jesus, and the 
resurrection power with which, in virtue of that fact, Jesus 
is endowed are necessary facts in the plan of salvation. But if 
so, there needed to be death. For without death resurrection 
has neither existence nor meaning. 

Our minds more commonly and quite properly move in a 
somewhat reverse direction, namely, that the resurrection 
was necessary in order to give meaning and efficacy to the 
redemptive fact of Jesus’ death. In other words, the resur- 
rection was the indispensable sequel to the redemptive efficacy 
wrought and secured by His vicarious death. But fulness of 
interpretation and of statement requires that our minds move 
in the direction of appreciating that the resurrection is also 
a redemptive fact. And so Jesus laid down His life in order 
that He might take it again. It is an impoverished doctrine 
of the resurrection that fails to take cognisance of this truth. 

(II) Jesus says, ‘““This commandment have I received from 
my Father’. The laying down of His life in order that He 
might take it again was wrought in pursuance of the Father’s 
commandment. The commandment to which Jesus refers 
cannot be restricted to the laying down of His life nor to the 
taking of it again. It covers both, and that in the causal 
relationship which they are stated to sustain to each other. 

But what we are particularly interested in now is that the 
very resurrection of Jesus by the exercise of His own power 
is an act of obedience to the Father. It is this aspect of Jesus’ 
teaching in this passage that is too infrequently noted or 
appreciated. The expression of Paul in Philippians 2:8, ‘‘obe- 
dient unto death’’, might seem to intimate that Jesus’ death 
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was the terminus of His obedience. This is, however, a mis- 
taken exegesis. This phrase in Paul does not mean simply 
that Jesus was obedient up to the time of His death. It points 
rather to the extent or intensiveness of His obedience. He 
was obedient even to the extent of giving His life in death. 
His death was the supreme act or consummate manifestation 
of His obedience. But while it is intended to show the extent 
to which His obedience led Him, we are not by any means 
required or allowed to regard the obedience that He rendered 
as the Messiah as having terminated with His death on the 
cross. It must not be interpreted in a way that will exclude, 
or do prejudice to, what Jesus says in our text, namely, that 
the exercise of His authority, executed in pursuance of the 
Father’s commandment, extends even to the raising of Himself 
from the dead. For Jesus says not only, ‘Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life in order that 
I may take it again’’, but He also says, “‘This commandment 
have I received of my Father’’. 

(III) Jesus says, “I have authority to lay it down, and 
I have authority to take it again”. As in John 5:27 and 17:2, 
surely the ‘‘authority” of which Jesus here speaks is the 
Messianic authority that is committed to Him in terms of 
the economy of redemption. If this is so, then it was in the 
exercise of power and authority bestowed upon Him as the 
God-man, to the end and in the exercise of His Messianic 
task, that He raised Himself from the dead. Truly it was only 
as divine that He could assume the Messianic task, it was 
only as divine that He could be invested with the correspon- 
dent authority, and truly it was divine power alone that 
could accomplish resurrection. But it was divine power 
strictly bestowed and strictly exercised in His Messianic 
capacity as the God-man. 

We must not then regard the Messianic office or functions 
as suspended during the period of death and burial. Though 
dead, He was still the God-man Messiah, and it was in the 
exercise of such an office that He broke the bands of death 
and took His life again. The Messianic authority that He 
exercised during the period of death and in the act of resur- 
rection was indeed affected and determined by the fact that 
He had died. The reality of death determined the conditions 
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under which that authority was to be exercised and the very 
ends contemplated in the exercise of it, yet it was truly 
Messianic power, and Messianic power exercised, let it be 
remembered, in the accomplishment of no less a part of His 
redemptive work than that of resurrection from the dead. 
It was precisely that transcendent miracle that was wrought 
by His own authority. 

(IV) Jesus says, “Therefore doth my Father love me, 
because I lay down my life that I may take it again”. Our 
attention is hereby drawn to a striking example of trinitarian 
concurrence in the economy of redemption. We are perhaps 
surprised to find the laying down of His life and the taking 
of it again stated to be the ground upon which, or reason for 
which, the Father loves Him. For is not the Son the object 
of an infinite and unchangeable love by reason of the eternal 
and intra-divine relation as the Only-begotten? Can anything 
that the Son does in time be a reason for the outflow of the 
Father’s love? 

While there is an outflow of eternal love that can never be 
spoken of as grounded in, or caused by, the work that Christ 
performed as Messiah, and therefore a love that can receive 
no increase from, nor find any condition in, any ad extra 
relation, yet this text points us to those new relations that 
the persons of the Godhead come to sustain the one to the 
other in the economy of redemption, relations which do not 
by any means obtain in the eternal and immanent relations 
of the persons to one another. The particular aspect of these 
economical relations stated here is that of the outflow of the 
love of the Father to the Son on the basis of the Son’s discharge 
of the Messianic task. In all its infinitude and immutability, 
and to the full attainment of its satisfaction, a satisfaction 
that must be realised if the economy of redemption is to 
achieve its purpose, the love of the Father comes to rest upon 
the Son, because He, the Son, lays down His life in order that 
He may take it again. 

The leading thought, we must again remind ourselves, is 
the resurrection of Jesus. And so we are compelled to ap- 
preciate the truth, the truth upon which our minds are not 
perhaps accustomed to dwell, that the resurrection from the 
dead by the agency of Christ Himself in the exercise of the 
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authority given to Him as the Messiah, is the ground of the 
Father’s love with reference to the Son. 

We found at the outset. of our study that the Father raised 
up Jesus. It was the vindication accorded to Jesus by the 
Father. It was the proof that the Father’s love found full 
satisfaction in the redeeming work of Christ. It was the seal 
that the Father’s eternal purpose of love with respect to men 
had been realised in their redemption through Jesus’ blood. 
But that same resurrection was also the reason or ground 
of the Father’s love. Here we have an example of that con- 
vergence or concurrence whereby the manifold wisdom of 
God is revealed and commended, and there is opened to us 
‘an avenue by which we may gain some added insight into 
the Apostle’s word, ‘“‘That in the ages to come he might shew 
forth the exceeding riches of his grace in lovingkindness to 
us in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:7). 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 














THE INTERPRETATION OF 7? IN ISAIAH 52:15 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 
“So shall he sprinkle many nations” (Isaiah 52:15a). 


HE verb *1?? in Isaiah 52:15 has generally been translated 

“to sprinkle’. In recent times particularly, however, this 
translation has been subjected to severe criticism and has 
largely been abandoned. Scholars who attack this rendering 
may be divided into two general classes. On the one hand 
there are those who maintain that 7 is not the original 
reading and consequently, textual emendation is necessary. 
On the other hand some assert that no textual emendation 
is necessary, but that the translation “‘to sprinkle’ does not 
correctly represent the force of the original. 

Among those who would emend the text unanimity of 
opinion as to the correct emendation is by no means to be 
found. For example, Cheyne,” suggests that “if a conjecture 
is to be ventured upon” we should probably read 1M? in place 
of 72, a word which occurs in Habakkuk 3:6. The confusion 
between If? and 7? might easily, he thinks, have occurred. 
The verb 1D) means ‘‘to spring, start up’”’, and Cheyne feels 
that the sense requires such a word “expressing the shock 
of joyful surprise with which the nations shall greet the turn 
in the Servant’s fortunes, as an antithesis to the shock of 
horror in v. 14’’.3 


* The word 1} is used in the Mosaic law for the sprinkling of liquids 
as a purifying ritual. 22 is the Hiph‘il imperfect of 1). 

2 The Prophecies of Isaiah, by T. K. Cheyne, Third Edition, Revised, 
New York, 1884. 

3 It is questionable whether 1A! can bear the meaning which Cheyne 
suggests. In Habakkuk 3:6 the verb is not used in this sense. In Leviticus 
11:21 (Pi‘él) the verb refers to the leaping of winged creeping things, such 
as locusts. In the other occurrences (all Hiph‘il) the word is used in a 
different sense. 
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Bernhard Duhm‘ would emend the text to read WIT! 13 
O°A1l ‘so wird er erglanzen vor vielen”. The meaning then 
would be that even as many were astonished at the Servant, 
so would he shine before many, since he has come out of death 
and is now high and exalted. This meaning, thinks Duhm, 
explains the verbs in verse thirteen. He also thinks that 
Daniel 12:1 may possibly be dependent upon the Isaiah 
passage.$ 

Another emendation is that advocated by Karl Marti® 
namely, 10M’. This differs from the suggestions of Cheyne 
and Duhm in that it discovers the subject of the verb not 
in the Servant, but in the nations. Marti believes that in 
the light of Isaiah 49:7 110? is to be preferred to 1127?. His 
argument is somewhat as follows. The course of the Servant’s 
history is without parallel; it is something that has never 
been seen or heard before and it is this unique personal history 
which causes men to cast themselves down in reverence before 
him. 

A plural verb is also suggested by Moore? who would sub- 
stitute 112°? for the present text. In this he is followed by 
Volz® and Torrey’, although the latter recognizes that this 


4 Das Buch Jesaia, iibersetzt und erklart von Bernhard Duhm, vierte, 
neu durchgesehene Auflage, Géttingen, 1922. 

5 Daniel 12:1 seems to be the only passage where J] has the meaning 
“to shine”. It may be noted that in Daniel the verb does not occur with 
the preposition. Duhm translates Isaiah 52:14, 15a as follows: 


14 Wie iiber ihn sich viele entsetzten, 
So wird er erglanzen vor vielen. 

15a Und erregen werden sich Volker iiber ihn, 
Zuhalten KGnige ihren Mund. 


This translation represents a text reconstructed somewhat as follows: 
ora] Vey wPY WD 
DAW Vil? j2 
voy or ait 
o7s 0°D2D IXBp” 


6 Das Buch Jesaja, erklart von D. Karl Marti, Tiibingen, 1900. 

7“On 1 in Isaiah LII.15’’, by George Foot Moore in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1890, pp. 216-222. 

8 Jesaia II, iibersetzt und erklart von D. Paul Volz, Leipzig, 1932. 

9 The Second Isaiah, A New Interpretation, by Charles Cutler Torrey, 
Edinburgh, 1928. 
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mere substitution hardly solves the difficulty. Moore would 
then account for the reading of the LXX @avudoovrar either 
as a variant for @ayBnoovrat (which verb is used to translate 
12°] in 1 Samuel 14:15) or as a “weaker translation of 1127”. 
It is the force of the whole context which, according to Moore, 
leads him to offer this emendation. He suggests comparison 
with Deuteronomy 2:25 and Isaiah 54:1, “in both instances 
commotion caused by what the peoples hear of Israel’. 

Lowth’® mentions that Durell and Jubb conjecture 7” 
as the true reading and the basis of the LXX @avudcorrat. 
Moore"? however, asserts that IM} does not have the sense 
of Oavyafev.? Volz indicates that the conjecture iYAW? 
“they appear astonished” is offered by some. Others suggest 
319N?. Other emendations have also been offered but have 
not received wide acceptance. 

Those who do not emend the text suggest that the difficulty\ 
may be overcome or at least greatly lessened by the assump- 
tion that 1]? comes from a verb 1} “‘to spring up’’. This view 
has been ably defended by Gesenius, for example, who trans- 
lates, ‘‘Er wird aufspringen, frohlocken machen viele Vélker, 
sie mit Freude erfiillen”’.** He continues, ‘‘Parallel is 49,6.7. 
51,5, und ]] méchte am besten durch 53 erklart werden, 
welches ebenfalls nicht selten in der Bedeutung einer religiésen 
Freude (Mji72 5») vorkommt’’. Gesenius appeals to the 
Arabic for support and refers to the root !3° which, he says, 
means “‘saliit’”’, ‘‘assilivit’”’ and also “‘exultavit prae hilaritate’’.*s 

t0 Isaiah: A New Translation with a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes, 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, by Robert Lowth, Eleventh Edition, 
London, 1835, p. 363. 

op. cit. 

12 When the word is followed by the preposition 3 it seems to have the 
meaning ‘‘to look upon with satisfaction”’; cf. Psalm 27:4; Song of Solomon 
6:13; Micah 4:11; Job 36:25. But nowhere, not even in Psalm 46:9, does 
the word actually mean ‘‘to wonder”. 

33 op. cil. 

™ Commentar tiber den Jesaia von Wilhelm Gesenius, Zweiter Theil, 
Leipzig, 1821, p. 175. 

8 Gesenius’ philological discussion is set forth in his Thesaurus Philologi- 
cus Criticus Linguae Hebraeae et Chaldaeae Veteris Testamenti, Tomus 
Secundus, Lipsiae, 1840, pp. 868, 869. In the Thesaurus, however, he 
interprets the word as follows: ‘‘Assilire h. 1. (i. e. Isaiah 52:15) non aliud 
est quam subito assurgere de sede, quod facere solent, qui inopinato con- 
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This interpretation of %? has found considerable favor 
and may be said to be the view which seems to prevail today. 
It possesses the advantage of not requiring a change in the 
consonantal text, and it also seems to give a good meaning. 
However, the arguments which may be adduced against it 
are exceedingly cogent. George Foot Moore" offers the follow- 
ing objections to this interpretation. 1. The Hebrew has 
far better words to express the ideas to leap or to spring up, 
whether in exultation or in dismay. Hence, he reasons ‘‘an 
isolated G&raé eyopuevor, even if better attested in the sister 
languages, would in this connection be highly suspicious’. 
2. Moore points out that the Arabic equivalent of 1] is not 
13 but |. This fact, he rightly says, is “decisive”. 3. By a 
careful study of the Arabic usage of '3%, Moore concludes 
that “the etymological connection with 11) is therefore illu- 
sory”. The usage of 135 in Arabic lends little support to the 
interpretation of 1]? as ‘‘to spring up”. This may possibly 
be one reason why those who adopt such a translation are 
not at one as to its exact force. 

There seem to be at least four different positions which are 
adopted by the advocates of this translation. 1. Some merely 
translate the verb without entering into any discussion as to 
the exact significance intended.'? 2. Others, such as Gesenius 
in his commentary, take the verb to mean a springing up due 
to joy. 3. Still others believe that the interpretation given by 
Gesenius in his Thesaurus is correct, namely, a springing up 
caused by reverence. This seems to be Ewald’s position.'® 
A fourth position discovers in the action of the people a result 
of their awe and wonder.’? In some respects these positions 


spiciunt virum in magna dignitate constitutum, cui honos, reverentia vel 
pietas praestanda est’”’, From the seven uses of the Arabic verb 3, which 
Gesenius has discussed, it is not apparent how the above meaning is derived. 

6 op. cit. 

17 Such seems to be the position of Schelhaas, De Lijdende Knecht des 
Heeren, Groningen, 1933, who says, ‘‘1?2 in vs. 15 wordt door ons behouden, 
want het kan beteekenen, ‘doen opspringen’, wat een goeden zin geeft’’. 

18 Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, by Georg Heinrich 
August von Ewald, translated by J. Frederick Smith, 1880, Vol. IV, p. 311. 

19 Der Prophet Jesaja, erklart von Dr. August Dillmann, fiir die sechste 
Auflage herausgegeben und vielfach umgearbeitet von Dr. Rudolf Kittel, 
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may overlap and are not entirely exclusive one of another. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that there is by no means 
unanimity of opinion as to the exact force of 12, if it be trans- 
lated ‘‘to spring up’’.*° The adoption of this rendering by no 
means solves the difficulties of interpretation. 

It remains to discuss the objections which are urged against 
the traditional interpretation, namely, “‘to sprinkle’. These 
are at least three in number. 1. It is said that the causative 
of “11 in the sense ‘‘to sprinkle” is always construed with a 
preposition. Hence, it is maintained, the Hebrew usage is 
equivalent to the English “to sprinkle something upon a 
person or object” but not “to besprinkle someone or some- 
thing”. 2. This rendering is said not to present a satisfactory 
contrast to verse 14 nor parallel to the clause 1¥5p? yoy 
oS o29n. 3. Lastly, it is asserted that the reference to 
the Servant as a priest, or to His sufferings as of an expiatory 
or purifying character, is at this point out of place and not 
to be expected. 

In answer to the first objection it must be acknowledged 
that the verb 1) is regularly followed by a preposition in 
Hebrew.”* Nor does there seem to be an instance where the 


Leipzig, 1898, p. 449. Das Buch Jesaja eingeleitet, iibersetzt und erklart 
von Eduard K6nig, Giitersloh, 1926, p. 424. Franz Delitzsch, Biblical 
Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, translated from the fourth edition, 
Edinburgh, p. 285. S. R. Driver, Isaiah: His Life and Times and The 
Writings Which Bear His Name, New York, p. 153. Cf. also Driver, 
A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, Third Edition, Revised and 
Improved, Oxford, 1892, p. 227. 

20 Cf. the classification of views in August Knobel, Der Prophet Jesaia, 
Vierte Auflage, herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig Diestel, Leipzig, 1872, 
p. 438. 

21 The verb 11} is used three times in the Qal, Leviticus 6:20, Isaiah 63:3, 
2 Kings 9:33. It is the use in the causative stem, however, which is of 
immediate interest. In this stem the verb is used as follows (apart from 
Isaiah 52:15): 


. With 72 and "pd and the preposition "35°N8, Leviticus 4:6. 

. With "289 and the preposition "28°N¥, Leviticus 4:17. 

c. With 12 and °22?, Leviticus 14:16, 27. Leviticus 16:14b uses these 
prepositions in the inverted order. 

d. With ]2 and by, Leviticus 5:9; 8:11. Leviticus 16:19 uses these 
prepositions in the inverted order. 

e. With °29°7Y, Leviticus 16:14a. 


of 
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verb has the exact force of the English “‘besprinkle’”’.. Three 
considerations, however, may be noticed. First, it is possible 
that the preposition bY has dropped out of the text. If by 
were restored the passage would be similar in construction, 
for example, to Leviticus 8:30, and no objection could be 
raised against it upon grammatical grounds. Such an assump- 
tion, however, is not necessary. Secondly, since the verb 1) 
is construed with such a variety of prepositions, it is perfectly 
possible that the construction without a preposition might 
also have been employed in Hebrew. Franz Delitzsch, who 
translates the word by “‘exsilire faciet’’, admits that the con- 


f. With dy alone, Leviticus 14:7; Numbers 19:18, 19; Exodus 29:21; 
Leviticus 8:30. 

g. With the accusative of the liquid to be sprinkled and by and p>, 
Leviticus 16:15. 

h. With >y and the accusative of the liquid to be sprinkled, Numbers 8:7. 

i. With the accusative of the liquid to be sprinkled and no preposition, 

Numbers 19:21. 
j. With 8 alone, Leviticus 14:51. 
k. With 9&8 and 12, Numbers 19:4 


22 With possibly one exception. E. W. Hengstenberg, Christology of the Old 
Testament, translated by the Rev. Theod. Meyer, Edinburgh, MDCCCLVI, 
Vol. II, p. 269'adduces the proper name 77’? in which the accusative seems 
to be implied. 

The LXX reads O0avpacovrat, Symmachus azoBadet ,Targum 772’, 
Aquila and Theodotion render literally favricet. This last-named view 
has been adopted by Luther, Calvin, Vitringa, Hengstenberg, Reinke, 
Pusey, Alexander. 

The interpretations given to the word by Jewish expositors seem to be, 
with one exception, derived from the meaning ‘‘to sprinkle’. Thus, we 
find the interpretation ‘‘shed their blood’’ 07°27 715% (Ibn Ezra). This 
meaning is likewise given by Tanchum Jerushalmi, who also says that 
the word may mean “he will scatter them and disperse their company” 
etiad doe 3 @¢5_4:. Some translate “have dominion over their ene- 
mies”, e.g., Ibn Shaprut O7’3"83 wow 12. Nachmanides interprets 
“his speech will drop upon them” o7°>y indo sywNY. David Kimchi 
thinks that there is here a reference to people continually talking of the 
Servant’s greatness (TN mby 1731). So, also, Isaac Orobio de Castro 
translates “he will make to talk’? (Assi hara hablar gentes muchas). 
S. D. Luzzatto adopts the modern rendering ‘‘to leap”. For this brief 
survey I have been dependent in large part upon the Fifty-third Chapter 
of Isaiah According to the Jewish Interpreters, Vol. 1, Texts, edited by 
Ad. Neubauer, 1876; Vol. II, Translations by S. R. Driver and Ad. Neu- 
bauer, Introduction to the Translations by E. B. Pusey; 1877. 
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struction with the accusative is “certainly possible’, and 
adduces the example of 7717 to support his contention.* 
Thirdly, it is also possible that the SY was intentionally 
omitted by the prophet in order not to weaken the correspon- 
dence of yoy in verse 15a8 with oy in verse 14a. 

As to the second objection* we would say that the principal 
contrast is not between 199W and 7%, but between 199 and 
{S5p?, as is shown by the poy of 14a and the yoy of 15a8. 
Mf? stands in relation to 1$BP’ as does NNYN to1ONY. The 
thought of the verse may then be paraphrased as follows: 
Just as in previous time, due to the terrible disfigurement 
of the Servant, many were shocked at Him, so now, because 
of His expiatory work, even kings will stop their mouths.» A 
perfect parallel between 15aa and 15a8 cannot be demanded.” 
Rather, it should be noted, as Alexander has pointed out, 
that the modern explanations of 772, instead of forming a 
connection between 15a8 and 14a, in reality anticipate ‘‘the 
declaration of the next clause’ (i. e. 15a8).?7 

With regard to the last objection, it has indeed little force. 
It is true that in the fourth Song the Servant is set forth 


23 Cf. Hosea 6:3 YS 19" i. e. watering the earth. It must be admitted 
that, as to form, 171” may be the Qal participle. However, in the light of 
Hosea 10:12 it seems best to consider it as causative. Note that in Hosea 
10:12 the preposition is used. The Hiph‘il with the accusative of the 
person also occurs in the sense “to throw at”, Psalm 64:5 i777’, verse 8 
O}). In the light of these facts it would seem that Delitzsch is correct in 
his assertion. The usage in Ethiopic is interesting. Dillmann, Lexicon 
Linguae Aethiopicae, Lipsiae, MDCCCLXYV, shows that the verb 9 1%, 
used in the I:1 stem, has the meanings “‘spargere, re-, con-, aspergere”, and 
is used with the accusative of the liquid which is sprinkled (or with partitive 
prepositions), with the accusative of the thing or place which is sprinkled, 
and with the accusative of the person who is sprinkled. 

24 It should be noted that this objection (were it valid) would also apply 
to the translation of 772 as ‘‘to spring up’’, and to the suggested emenda- 
tions which take the Servant as subject of the verb. 

2s It is of course not to be denied that there is some contrast between 
32 and 155%, but the principal emphasis of the passage seems to be that 
the contempt of men shall give place to their admiration. The protasis 
is found in 14a, with 14b serving as a parenthetical, explanatory clause. 
15aa begins the apodosis which is concluded in 15a. 

36 As, e. g., Moore, op. cit., seems to expect. 

27 The Later Prophecies of Isaiah by Joseph Addison Alexander, New 
York and London, 1847, p. 253. 
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primarily as a sacrifice rather than as a priest, but references 
to His priestly work are not entirely lacking. If, in 53:10 
WD) be construed as the subject of O°WH, a construction 
which has much to commend it, there is then a clear reference 
to the Servant as performing a priestly work and to His suffer- 
ings as expiatory in character. Furthermore, the verb PS? 
in verse eleven would seem to indicate priestly functions, and 
this becomes particularly forceful when we remember that 
the manner in which the Servant justifies the many is by 
bearing their iniquities. Again, in verse twelve, the priestly 
office of the Servant is set forth when it is said, ‘‘and for the 
transgressors He maketh intercession (2°35")”. Even if these 
statements about the Servant were missing from the fourth 
Song, we should not be surprised to find Him portrayed as 
performing a priestly work. The third Song (Isaiah 50:4—9) 
has set Him forth as One who suffers, but no explanation of 
His suffering has been given. When we turn to the fourth 
Song, therefore, we are not surprised to learn that He suffers 
on behalf of others. He is truly One who is characterized by 
grief and by sorrows, but they are not His own. They belong 
to others, and He bears them, even unto death, in order that 
there may be healing to others. As, therefore, men look upon 
His disfigurement, they see that even thus does He perform 
an act of atonement. Those who assert that the Servant is 
in some sense the people Israel will naturally find difficulty in 
this representation of His priestly work. Likewise will those 
who seek to discover His identity in some historical or eschato- 
logical figure find here a stumbling-block to such identification. 
But those who see in the Servant none other than the Messiah 
will not be troubled by this statement of His atoning work. 

The translation “he will sprinkle” is not without difficulty, 
but the objections which are urged against it are of little weight 
as compared to those which may be offered against the other 
interpretations which we have considered. Consequently, 
we retain the traditional rendering of the word. The Servant 
of the Lord is here set before us as One who performs a work 
of expiatory purification, a description which can apply alone 
to Him who bore our sins and shed His blood to make satis- 
faction before the court of Divine justice. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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John A. Mackay: A Preface to Christian Theology. New York: Macmillan. 
1941. x, 187. $2.00. 


Dr. John A. Mackay was invited by Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia to deliver the James Sprunt Foundation lectures for 1940. This 
lectureship, established in 1911, has over the years secured for the institu- 
tion the services of some of the most distinguished scholars of the Christian 
world. It will no doubt be remembered that out of his James Sprunt lectures 
grew Dr. J. Gresham Machen’s notable book, The Origin of Paul’s Religion. 
The book before us for review represents the substance of Dr. Mackay’s 
contribution to Christian thought through his service as Sprunt lecturer. 

The biographical note on the jacket of the book indicates that Dr. 
Mackay has had a varied experience. He was graduated from the University 
of Aberdeen. Sixteen years of service in Latin America as educator and 
lecturer gave him an appreciation of Spanish letters and thought that more 
than once comes to expression in his Sprunt lectures. Dr. Mackay was for 
five years a secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. A. Since 1936 he has held the high office of President 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

President Mackay calls his book a Preface because he intends in it only 
to give ‘‘a foreword to theological discussion, a glimpse at the border land 
between theology and religion”’ (p. vii). Writing for the ‘‘ordinary intelli- 
gent reader, both clerical and lay”, he yet seeks ‘‘to deal with matters which 
are not so much elementary as elemental” (pp. vii, viii). Although the 
ordinary intelligent reader will have difficulty with some of the quotations 
from, and discussions of, modern philosophical thinking, he will find that 
Dr. Mackay has indeed given him a very readable book. He will like the 
graceful style of its author and be willing to overlook an occasional lapse 
into the language of mysticism and the overuse of the archaic ‘“‘adown”’. 

The major interest of a reader of this book who has any religious aware- 
ness will be in what it reveals concerning President Mackay’s relation 
to the Princeton tradition. That tradition, or that theological position, 
became well defined through the epochal work of such famous men as 


the Alexanders, the Hodges, F. L. Patton, and B. B. Warfield. In our 
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own day that tradition was worthily upheld in the writings of J. Gresham 
Machen. These leaders in the Christian warfare used a trumpet that gave 
no uncertain sound; they were men around whom to rally that a due prep- 
aration might be made for the battle. It is a serious and necessary ques- 
tion that we now ask: What sound do we hear today from the Princeton 
trumpet? ; 

In the first of the book’s seven chapters Dr. Mackay looks out upon and 
analyzes the contemporary world scene. Christendom is in the grip of dis- 
illusionment; its prevailing mood is one of “quiet desperation” (p. 3). An 
analogy may be found in the despair of the disciples after the crucifixion of 
their Lord. As the Emmaus experience threw a flood of light upon the dark- 
ened mindsof Cleopas and his friend, so can a “revival of theological insight”’ 
do for the men of today. World war, the failure of the Social Gospel, race per- 
secution, the helplessness of science and education when asked to offer a 
clear conception of life, the trend in Europe toward nihilism, all of these 
aid in fastening upon men the mood of despair. ‘‘The end of a great cultural 
era” seems to have been reached. But men cannot be content with nihilism. 
They must believe in something. Totalitarianism with its ‘‘myth of des- 
tiny” has made a strong attempt to ‘combat that disintegration which 
inevitably follows the absence of meaning”’ in life (p. 11). “It thus came 
about that an anthropological entity called the Nordic master-race, a 
sociological entity called the proletarian class, a historical entity called the 
Roman imperial tradition, a biological entity called the Japanese dynastic 
house, were transformed into deities” (pp. 11 f.). Modern rationalists, like 
Albert Schweitzer and President Hutchins of Chicago University, are say- 
ing that the great need of today is a world view. Other men of our day cry 
out for a master whose voice shal! be one of authority. It is clearly time for 
a fresh start, for ‘‘a fresh understanding of God and His will for human life” 
(p. 19). “‘Theology, great theology, is our chief contemporary need” (p. 20). 
In Roman Catholicism and in Eastern Orthodoxy there is a new interest 
in theology. Protestantism, thanks principally to the Barthian movement, 
is making a return to the Reformation and to the Bible. The theologian 
of our day must also be a missionary, able to show ‘“‘the relevance of divine 
truth to the situation in which men and women live and move” (p. 25). 
He must ‘“‘act as a man of thought and think as a man of action’’ (p. 26). 

The reviewer has sketched the progress of the argument of the first 
chapter at such length because in his judgment it is the outstanding chapter 
in the book. Dr. Mackay is here at his best. His wide reading and wide 
acquaintance with men of affairs show him well qualified to discuss civiliza- 


tion’s crisis. His presentation of it makes fascinating reading. Known for 
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his repeated insistence upon the need for a revival of theology, President 
Mackay has here made his point in a truly climactic effort. 

There are some questions to be asked, however. Are we to infer that 
evolution is to be regarded as a valid principle in the field of biology? (p. 6). 
Does Dr. Mackay’s enthusiastic appreciation of the Barthian movement 
imply that he is a fellow traveler with Barth and Brunner? When he says 
that they have led the way to a re-discovery of the Bible as the Word of 
God, do we have the right to suspect that he follows them in holding that 
the Bible is less than infallible, is like — to use Brunner’s illustration — the 
phonograph record that gives us the voice of the singer but also the marring 
but inevitable scratchings caused by the needle? The Princeton trumpet 
blows a stirring alarm, and yet there are notes that have an uncertain 
sound. 

Having concluded that the need of our day is a new understanding of God 
and ultimate things, Dr. Mackay next discusses how truth of this kind is to 
be obtained. Two approaches to the problem are possible. The Balcony 
approach is that of the detached spectator of life. The speculative philoso- 
pher Hegel, with his dictum, ‘‘The rational is the real, and the real is the 
rational’, was the “‘high-priest of this attitude” (p. 32). But human thought 
cannot pierce to the secret of the universe. ‘‘The assumption, moreover, is 
false that rationality lies at the core of man’s life. Sin, asa fact of existence, 
is grimly real, and it is something which Balcony philosophers have always 
tried to reason away”’ (pp. 38 f.). The second approach to truth is from the 
Road. This symbol means that ‘‘the deepest truths about reality can be 
known . . . only by people who start from a deep concern about life and who 
are prepared to commit themselves irrevocably to the full implications of 
the truth that satisfies their concern” (p. 44). Those pilgrims on the road 
of life who have a deep concern about divine righteousness and a readiness 
to commit themselves to “the sovereignty of God in personal life and in the 
life of mankind”’ find the true knowledge of ultimate things (p. 53). 

It is good to hear Dr. Mackay stress the noetic effects of sin and challenge 
the philosopher who arrogantly claims that man can approach omniscience. 
His treatment of the experiential approach to truth is not, however, con- 
sistent with this insight. His pilgrim’s experience seems artificial in its 
construction: a deep consciousness of sin should be fundamental. Who is 
capable of true concern for the Kingdom of God but the man who has 
learned by divine grace to abhor the sin that bars men from it? 

In the chapter entitled “Quest and Encounter’’ we find Dr. Mackay’s 
plainest statements of religious belief. Here he describes the meeting of the 
seeker with his Saviour. The seeker is encouraged by finding that modern 
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science permits a man to “preserve his intellectual integrity and have a 
religious faith” (p. 57). He finds also that western culture and democracy 
are the children of Christianity. A pillar of democracy he finds in the con- 
ception that ‘‘as men are of infinite worth in the sight of God, they should 
be treated with all consideration by their fellow men and given every op- 
portunity to fulfill their divine destiny as children of God” (p. 60). (Does 
Dr. Mackay really intend to espouse the modernist notion of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man? His words hardly seem to admit 
of any other interpretation.) From considering Christianity the seeker 
turns to its source, the Bible. In the Bible he hears God speak and sees Him 
act, supremely revealing Himself in and through persons. ‘In the man 
Christ Jesus, God and His will became fully known” (p. 66). When the 
seeker, beholding the divine glory in Christ, is constrained to say, ‘Thy 
God shall be my God,” and makes this declaration in truth, it is then that 
he experiences redemption. ‘‘Redemption, the participation of man in the 
life of God, is thus found by the seeker to be the meaning and the goal of 
Biblical truth” (p. 66). 

It is time to turn from Dr. Mackay and to ask from the Princeton tradi- 
tion a word of appraisal of such a definition of redemption. Distressingly 
vague and inadequate, is surely the reply to be expected. And with it 
comes a protest at Dr. Mackay’s deficient presentation of the Person of 
Jesus Christ. There is no mention of the virgin birth. Neither is there any 
statement explicitly conveying belief in the absolute deity of Christ. 

Farther on, Dr. Mackay again speaks of the Person of our Lord. He says 
that ‘‘the old distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith 
is untenable’ (p. 73). But he has thrown the question into confusion with 
such statements as the following: ‘‘For the Gospels are not biographies in 
the ordinary sense; they are statements of the Church’s faith as to who 
Jesus was. The most primitive documentary sources into which criticism 
can divide the Gospel records are stained by faith in a divine Christ” 
(p. 72). If Dr. Mackay takes the Barthian view of Scripture, as one suspects 
that he does, with its indifference to the critical attacks upon the full trust- 
worthiness of the record, how can he be expected indeed to give a satisfac- 
tory statement on the Person of Christ? 


The reviewer must also record his dissatisfaction with our author’s treat- 
ment of the atonement. Dr. Mackay refers to the religious experience of 
Paul Elmer More and comments that the great scholar ‘‘was delivered from 
the guilt and power of sin by a Saviour-Friend who died for him and rose 
again” (p. 77). He then says, ‘‘No human intellect can fathom all that took 
place when Jesus died on the.Cross. The sublime, saving truth lies at the 
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heart of two great passages, ‘Jesus Christ died for our sins’ and ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself’ ”’. How far short this comes 
of an adequate statement about the atoning work of Christ. We have a 
right to expect better than an evasive, Auburn Affirmation type of treat- 
ment of the meaning of Calvary from one who would claim to stand in the 
succession of A, A. Hodge. There is lacking here the forthrightness and 
full faithfulness to Scripture of the Catechism when it says that Christ once 
offered up ‘‘himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us to 
God”. Our regret that Dr. Mackay missed such a real opportunity to 
testify to the Bible doctrine of the satisfaction of Christ is somewhat re- 
lieved, it is true, when we hear him later say that the blood of Christ ‘“‘was 
poured out for our justification” (p. 147). But it still must be said that 
there is a serious lack in the book of a ringingly clear statement on the 
vicarious atonement of Christ. 

The last half of the book is given to a discussion of the Christian Church 
and Christian ethics. The clue to history is maintained to be “the unfolding 
purpose of God to create a world fellowship in Christ’’ (p. 106). Faith is 
affirmed in the ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of God ‘“‘by an overwhelm- 
ing manifestation of divine power”. The need for the member of the King- 
dom to make a total response to God's will is interestingly presented. There 
is a good statement about the doctrine of effectual calling, showing how it 
throws light upon ‘‘the paradox of the exercise of divine compulsion with 
freedom of human choice”’ (p. 121). The always timely appeal is made that 
truth and vital piety be not divorced, that a “‘dead orthodoxy” be not per- 
mitted to develop (p. 126). 

In his concluding chapter Dr. Mackay deals with the Church and the 
secular order. His appeal adapts the slogan born at the Oxford Conference 
of 1937: “Let the Church be the Church” (p. 171). Let the Church in her 
prophetic réle produce an adequate theology. Let the Church in fulfilling 
her regenerative function seek both to change human life and the conditions 
in which men live. Notable are the life and work of Kagawa and Schweitzer 
(p. 179). Let the Church in her communal réle have a will to fellowship 
and effective co-operation that are even supra-national, so that after the 
war may come a new ecumenical spirit and a new world view. 

This is a book not at all easy to appraise. In its breadth of outlook, its 
fresh and arresting illustrative material drawn from wide ranging through 
literature, its brilliantly conceived symbolism, its sympathy for the church 
in her struggle against an increasingly hostile world, and in its zeal for the 
triumph of the cause of Christ, the book constitutes a piece of praiseworthy 
writing in the field of the modern church and its problems. 
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As a work of scholarship, however, the book suffers by comparison with 
other Sprunt lecture series. In The Origin of Paul's Religion, for example, 
is a contribution to theological learning that will live and be consulted for 
many a year tocome. Nothing like this can be said for A Preface to Chris- 
tian Theology. 

Moreover, Dr. Mackay’s appeal for a great theology to meet the pressing 
needs of our day, which is his most important point and one heartily se- 
conded by the reviewer, is not effectively given. For Dr. Mackay reveals 
himself incapable of understanding what is one of the first requirements of 
a great theology: that it be discriminatingly critical of false theology. His 
failure here is shown by his endorsement of such liberals as Schweitzer, 
Kagawa, and Niebuhr, by his apparent readiness to grant to the modernis- 
tic Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America the right to speak 
in the name of American Protestantism (p. 162), by his implied personal 
acceptance of Barthianism. It would almost seem that in his enthusiasm 
for the ecumenical attitude Dr. Mackay counts worthy of all confidence 
and fellowship anyone who uses the name Christian. This inclusivism 
renders hollow the plea for a rebirth of theology, and it betrays the Prince- 
ton tradition with which our author seeks to link himself. True Christianity 
is absolutely exclusive and insists on trying the spirits to see if they speak 
according to the Word of the Lord. Failing to do this Dr. Mackay shows 
himself in the grip of a basic confusion of thought. It is no wonder, then, 
that his trumpet often gives forth an uncertain sound. 


ROBERT STRONG 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 


James L. Ainslie: The Doctrines Of Ministerial Order In The Reformed 
Churches Of The Sixteenth And Seventeenth Centuries. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. ix, 272. 7s 6d; $3.50. 


In spite of the war’s devastation in Great Britain, it is very encouraging 
to discover that the scholarly pursuits of the Christian faith in that country 
are not being neglected. Dr. Ainslie has made a real contribution to Re- 
formed literature in the important field of ecclesiastical polity. His book 
is an able vindication of the Reformed ministry in an age when that 
ministry is at a discount in the reckoning of a hostile world. 

The title betrays the author’s aversion to the use of the term “Orders” 
by prelatical churches. He asserts there are not several orders but only 
“one official ministry in the Church” (p. v). One of the many tasks of the 
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Reformers was the rediscovery of the doctrines, and the revival of the 
practices, of the ministerial order of the Apostolic Church. The writer’s 
announced task is “‘to contribute something to the fuller understanding of 
the questions which concern the Reformed Ministry, and perhaps a little 
even to the settling of them” (p. vi). In a concise manner he traces the 
growth of the hierarchical system from lowly beginnings and shows it to be 
a complicated and involved system resembling a world-empire rather than 
a body of true believers. The Reformation movement subjected this vast 
institution with its doctrines, ritual, ceremonies and ministry to a searching 
examination in the light of Holy Scripture. One of the most pronounced 
changes in the Reformed churches was the complete repudiation by most 
of them of the entire hierarchical system of orders. Ainslie plausibly con- 
tends that, since the Reformers were closer to the situation than later 
churchmen, they were in a better position to make evaluations. Granting 
this, all we can say is, if the corruptions of the mediaeval papal hierarchy, 
as we now know them, appeared more vicious to the Reformers, adjacent 
to them, we can surely understand the choler they displayed against that 
sybaritic system from which they had revolted. 

In rejecting the Papal system the Reformers knowingly threw ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment to the winds. Ainslie points out that, in renouncing Romish 
orders, the Reformers were not turning away from all ministerial order, 
but only from the corruptions of the Papacy. They believed that the minis- 
terial order had divine sanction and they assigned themselves the task of 
rediscovering that order. Between this doctrine of a ministerial order and 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, which they regarded as a 
governing principle of their faith, they saw no antinomy. The author says, 
“The Reformed churchmen did indeed teach the doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers, but they also taught that drawn from and in the midst of 
that priesthood, there was to be an order of men to serve the Church in 
spiritual things’ (p. 8). The Reformers took strong ground against the 
Anabaptist position of ‘‘no-official ministry” and held, in the language of 
Calvin, that he who studies to abolish the ministerial order “ ‘plots the 
devastation, or rather the ruin and destruction of the churches’ ”’ (p. 8). 
They were anxious that no long interval should elapse before the establish- 
ment of a ministerial order, and yet time and experience were needed to 
reach conclusions. Whatever differences there were between the churches 
of the Reformation, they did not deny each other’s ministry. 

The Reformers sought to construct their doctrine and practice of the 
iinisterial order from the Scriptures, especially the New Testament, with- 
out, however, closing their eyes to what the Fathers had written. The task 
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was complex. They had to break with the Roman system; they had to get 
back to a Biblical ministerial order; and, while doing these, they had sedu- 
lously to guard against their whole effort being discredited by restless 
schismatics who would be sure to attach themselves to the new movement, 
if for no other reason than that it provided release from the totalitarian 
authority of the Papacy. The opposition of the Reformed churches to 
episcopacy was principiant. They cpposed prelacy not alone in the Roman 
Church but also in the English Church. This opposition provoked the 
wrath of Elizabeth who, while favoring Protestantism for political reasons, 
loved mediaeval forms and ceremonies. She favored a popeless hierarchy. 
The results for the progress of the Reformed Church in England were 
serious. In Scotland, due to the backing of the Scottish Parliament, the 
Reformed Church fared better. It later became engaged in a death struggle 
with James and Charles who insisted on their ‘Jus Divinum’”’. In 1638-39, 
however, the Reformed Church gained the upper hand and held it per- 
manently, except for temporary reverses in the days of Cromwell and 
Charles II. In France the Reformed Church suffered an unhappy fate when 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685. In Holland, in spite of dreadful 
persecution, the Reformed Church won out, due in large measure to William 
of Orange. The belief of the Reformers in Christ as the only king and head 
of his Church led them to resist all efforts on the part of prelates and tempo- 
ral rulers to usurp Christ’s royal rights. Ainslie says, 


“This doctrine may indeed . . . be looked upon as creating a historic rul- 
ing principle in the Reformed Churches. . . If the claim of the headship 
of the Pope enters into the very essence and character of the Roman 
priesthood . .. so that every priest becomes essentially connected with 
the Pope and is a Pope’s man, much more must the fact of the headship 
of Christ enter into the being and character of the Reformed ministry” 
(pp. 32-33). 


The ordinary duties of the Reformed ministerial order, while occasioning 
no surprise today, did in the centuries under review. The duties of the 
Romish priest, then as now, centered in the Mass. Far different was it with 
the duties of the Reformed minister. His ministry was not sacerdotal. His 
duty was, in Calvin’s language, “ ‘to preach the Gospel and feed the flock, 
not to immolate victims’ ” (p. 35). Priestly vestments were supplanted by 
the Geneva gown. The minister was obliged to reside among his people. 
Holding of state appointments and engaging in other professions were for- 
bidden him. His whole time was to be given to his vocation, especially his 
preaching. Ainslie remarks that, for the Reformers, ‘‘it was the preaching 
of the Word of God which was believed to be the constituting essential of 
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the ministry. It was not any kind of preaching. It was not even what some 
might speak of, or claim to be, the Word of God. It had to be the true Word 
of God”’ (p. 43). How vastly different this kind of ministry was from that 
of the Papacy, one of whose advocates, the Bishop of Dunkeld, could thank 
God that he had lived well for many years even though he had never known 
either the Old or New Testament (p. 45). In the Reformed ministry the 
pulpit was central, as Pannier has it, “ ‘A l’interieur d’un temple le meuble 


,” 


a toujours été la chaire’ ’’ (p. 50). The sermon was the service. The min- 
ister’s supreme honor was that he was a preacher of the Word. Calvin, in 
his last will and testament, could only call himself, ‘‘ ‘Jean Calvin, ministre 
de la Parole de Dieu en l’Eglise de Genéve’ ” (p. 56). 

The powers of the Reformed ministerial order were twofold, spiritual 
and administrative. The term “spiritual” is to be construed in a narrow 
sense, since even administrative powers exercised by the ministry are spiri- 
tual. Ministers dispensed the sacraments, and that because they alone were 
preachers of the Word. As for discipline, censures sometimes went beyond 
the spiritual realm in earlier days, but later on it came to be recognized 
that the Church’s power of discipline should be restricted to the spiritual 
sphere. The power of administering discipline was not vested in one man, 
as in the prelacy, but in the eldership. This was the view of Zwingli, Calvin 
and the early Confessions of the Reformed Church. In some quarters of the 
Reformed ministry the power of performing marriages was regarded as 
belonging solely to the ministry. The Westminster Assembly Directory 
was not so extreme, suggesting that, because he was a minister of the Word 
and was therefore qualified to give instructions and directions in this mat- 
ter, the minister was the logical person to officiate at weddings. The power 
of ordaining to the ministry appertained to the ministry. As for administra- 
tive powers, the Reformed churches regarded the minister’s power as ex- 
tending through the courts to the entire body of the church. This was quite 
unlike the power of the Roman priest whose administrative powers were 
confined to his own parish. The government of the church belonged to the 
church and not to the state. Her functions were distinct from those of the 
civil government. These were to be exercised by ministers of the Word, 
together with elders joined with them, for the care of the government of the 
church. 

Regarding the equality of ministers the Reformers, while admitting the 
validity of various kinds of officials, did not believe in higher or lower ranks. 
All ministers were equal. This was radically different from Papal Orders. 
Under one sovereign head, Jesus Christ, ministers had equal authority. 
The resistance of the Reformers of the Scottish Church against the royally- 
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supported prelacy of James VI is a glowing tribute to their faith in the 
equality of the ministry. Able men like Melville and Pont turned away 
from ecclesiastical preferment in favor of equality with their brethren. 
Ainslie argues ably against the contention by some that the superintendents 
favored by Knox were virtually bishops in the prelatic sense (pp. 105-119). 
His thesis is supported by the fact that, after five men had held office, no 
more appointments are recorded. Obviously the institution had been merely 
a temporary expedient in an era of transition. He presents cogent argu- 
ments to conclude “that Knox was neither in favour of a prelacy, nor in- 
different to it, but opposed to it’”’ (p. 119). 

In exercising control of the ministerial order the Reformers were not 
remiss. In the early days there was some civil jurisdiction over the Re- 
formed churches by authorities which had supported the movement. Even 
this at times was not particularly welcome. Calvin opposed the civil Coun- 
cil of Berne in its attempt to superimpose its wishes in ministerial confer- 
ences and in matters that belonged to the ministry of the sacraments. Even 
under civil jurisdiction that might be definitely friendly to the Reformation, 
ministers were most careful not to compromise their loyalty to Christ. If 
Christ was the head of the Church, he was logically the head of its ministry, 
and the Reformers, whatever subservience they might render to the state, 
were always jealous of the crown rights of their Lord. Doumergue sums up 
the matter as follows, ‘“ ‘La ‘“‘Headship” de Christ n’est pas seulement 
spirituelle, morale, elle est politique, juridique’ ’’ (p. 138). 

Admission to the Reformed ministerial order was carefully scrutinized. 
The applicant had to have a ‘call’. By this was meant not the inner call 
of God but, as Ainslie puts it, ‘‘an outer public and constitutional procedure 
in the admitting of a man into the Ministry” (p. 142). It was “that which 
included the various parts of the whole procedure in the authorising of a 
man for the Ministry by the Church” (p. 143). This was an important 
Reformed doctrine. No one was to be thrust into the ministry by unauthor- 
ized persons. The author lists the four elements of the call, namely, the 
selection of the candidate, the examination of his fitness, his actual election 
by the people and his installation in the ministry (p. 143). Admissions were 
generally confined to those who had received a call from a vacant charge. 
The early Reformed churches believed strongly in an educated ministry. 
The Westminster Assembly, for example, stated that a candidate ‘shall be 
examined touching his skill in the original tongues... What authors in 
divinity he hath read . . . and the ecclesiasticall history ... He shallalso... 
frame a discourse in Latin, upon such a common-place, or controversy in 
divinity as shall be assigned to him...’."’ (p. 149). The Reformed ministry 
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of today has not come much beyond this. This demand led to the establish- 
ment of theological colleges, among them the University of Edinburgh in 
1582. From the beginning the rights of the people in the appointing of 
their ministers were respected in greater or lesser degree. 

Ordination services were simple but impressive. The usual features were 
fasting, prayer, preaching, laying on of hands, questions to candidate and 
people, charges to both, and the right hand of fellowship. Today the ele- 
ments are much the same except that the ‘‘feast’”’ has taken the place of the 
“fast’’. The laying on of hands some, but by no means all, regarded as 
essential. Calvin, for example, while not disapproving of the act, felt that 
a good deal of superstition had come about in the past through the im- 
position of hands, and took the ground that a declaration was adequate. 
In the First Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church the laying on of 
hands was judged “‘ ‘nott necessarie’’”’ (p. 167). The design here was to 
exclude any superstition like that which had crept into the Roman Church 
as a result of a mistaken belief that the imposition of hands in ordination 
conferred miraculous grace like that bestowed by the apostles when they 
laid hands on the sick (See Acts viii, 17 ff.: xix, 6: xxviii, 8). Perhaps the 
Reformers took what seems to us extreme ground in abandoning, even 
temporarily, the practice of laying on of hands in ordination, which surely 
can plead warrant in I Timothy iv, 14. But their age was one of extreme 
reaction to the Roman system and we should not be too swift to castigate. 
Later, when time had removed the danger, the rite was restored and defi- 
nitely authorized, but not enforced, by the Second Book of Discipline of 
the Scottish Church. Concerning the agents in ordination, the rite in earlier 
days was variously performed by one minister duly authorized by the 
Presbytery, or by several ministers, or by ministers and elders, or by min- 
isters of the presbytery. The Westminster Assembly, rejecting prelatic and 
independent ordination, maintained that, “Ordination is the act of a Pres- 
bytery. The power of ordering the whole work of ordination is in the whole 
presbytery’ ”’ (p. 188). It further stated that the act of ordination was to 
be performed ‘‘ ‘by those preaching presbyters to whom it doth belong’ ” 
(p. 189). Gillespie, however, saw no objection to elders taking part in the 
rite, and Ainslie shares his opinion (pp. 189, 190). 

In the Papal Church the Sacrament of Order imposed two effects, sanc- 
tifying grace and an indelible character. The Reformers repudiated the 
latter which was in violation of the principle of the priesthood of all believ- 
ers. Then, too, many Papal priests were manifestly reprobates, and, still 
further, the hierarchy had frequently belied its claims by depriving men of 
their priesthood, including the Reformers themselves. The Reformers did 
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admit a certain element of indelibility in the ministerial order. They re- 
garded the calling as of lifetime duration, unless the ordained were dis- 
charged for special and weighty considerations. Once a man was ordained 
he was not to be re-ordained. Desertion from the ministry was considered 
a most grievous sin. As for the conferring of sanctifying grace, the Reform- 
ers did not believe that the outward rite automatically and magically 
bestowed gracé on any man who had none to begin with. This was not to 
say that, for the Reformers, ordination was a vain and idle ceremony. On 
the contrary, they insisted that, at true ordination, there was bestowed the 
enabling grace of God suited to the holy office. 

Ainslie’s chapter on the apostolic succession deserves special notice. The 
“series” theory of succession as held by the Papacy, that is, succession to 
an unbroken series of holders of the same office (the Papal Chair), in the 
same place (Rome), with Peter as the first in the series, was renounced by 
the Reformers. To begin with, such a series could not be established from 
history. Besides, the Papacy was anything but apostolic in doctrine and 
behavior. Nor had the apostles been sacrificing priests. And what of the 
Papal Schism with its Popes and Anti-Popes in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, not to speak of the Babylonian Captivity of the fourteenth cen- 
tury when the Popes were absent from Rome? The Reformers set no store 
by Papal apostolic succession. Nor did they give any more credence to the 
“transmission” idea of the apostolic succession held alike by the Roman 
and Anglican Churches. This claimed that succession was confined alone 
to bishops who, as successors of the apostles, possessed the power to trans- 
mit their office to others, thus making the recipients bishops like them- 
selves. The dispute as to whether these bishops were in obedience to the 
See of Peter, as in the Papacy, or apart from the See of Peter, as in the 
Anglican system, gave the Reformers no concern. They rejected both with 
equal emphasis. Such a transmission they judged anti-scriptural. Nor was 
there any evidence to show that the continuity claimed for this transmission 
had been preserved through the centuries. The Reformers believed in a 
doctrinal succession, but not of the transmission type from predecessor to 
successor in a formal line. It was rather a series type consisting of all true 
ministers in the Church from earliest times who had maintained the Word 
of God as delivered by Christ and his apostles. This succession could not 
be broken, for evil men were unable to get into it, and heretics and apostates 
automatically dropped out without impairing it. But they believed also 
in a continuous succession of ministers commissioned by the true visible 
Church beginning with the apostles and enduring through the centuries to 

their time. This was not a line of ordainers and ordained, but a line of men 
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commissioned by the true Church which had existed through the years in 
spite of changes and varying conditions. To bring the matter down to the 
present, a continuous Church has displayed a continuous succession of duly 
commissioned ministers. Christ’s perpetual presence has established this. 
It is not “Ubi Ecclesia, ibi Christus”, but ‘Ubi Christus, ibi Ecclesia’. 
The Reformers believed they were the true succession of the true Church 
because they maintained the true doctrine of Christ and his apostles and 
were, in their day, the true members and ministers of the visible kingdom. 
This is the succession surely assumed by the Westminster Assembly (Con- 
fession of Faith, Chapter X XV). 

The question of a “‘valid’’ ministry was acute with the Reformers. To be 
valid the ministry had to be lawful and efficacious. For the Papacy the only 
lawful ministry was that conferred by bishops in obedience to the See of 
Rome. For Anglicans the lawful ministry was that conferred by bishops 
who were in the transmission successio:: according to their theories. For the 
Reformers the lawful minister was one duly called and commissioned by 
Christ and his true Church under him as head, operating through duly 
constituted authorities. This ministry, commissioned by the true living 
Church, has a double derivation from Christ. It has the unbroken suc- 
cession of the Church back to the Christ of history, and it has present con- 
tact with the living Christ in the present. The efficaciousness of the minis- 
terial order depends on the work it is supposed to do. The Reformed min- 
istry repudiated the Mass as central, nor did it look to any theory of prelatic 
transmission for validity. Its prime task was the preaching of the Word of 
God. Ainslie declares rightly that the validity of the Reformed ministry 
has rested on the truth that “the Ministry is a Preacherhood of the Word 
fully commissioned by the Church, and that the True Church, or a part of 
that True Church, as large a part as possible” (p. 249). The Reformed 
ministry is iawful since its authorization comes from the true Church, which 
has unbroken succession from Christ in the past, and enjoys fellowship 
with Christ in the present. It is efficacious because its ministers have 
received the living Word of God and have been authorized to preach, along 
with which there comes to them efficaciousness in administering the sacra- 
ments and engaging in all forms of ministerial work (p. 253). 

A few words of criticism and praise might be offered in concluding this 
review. There are a few minor typographical errors and the footnote on 
page 29 should read “B. B. Warfield” and not “B. J. Warfield”. The print 
is rather close. I have seen other volumes published by the house of T. & T. 
Clark which were much easier to read. Perhaps the war economy necessi- 
tated the saving of space. The documentation of the work deserves praise. 
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Ainslie has appended a comprehensive bibliography of the literature on the 
particular subject. His manner of presenting supporting evidence from 
creeds and foreign sources is most considerate. Extracts are followed, except 
in simple instances, by translations. This makes the book readable by all 
and the procedure might be adopted by other scholars for the profit of many 
readers who may be insufficiently furnished in their knowledge of foreign 
languages. 


ALEXANDER DAVISON 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


Charles Clayton Morrison: What is Christianity? Chicago and New York: 
Willett, Clark & Co. 1940. xii, 324. $3.00. 


“Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose” might well be cited as the 
moral of the volume under review, though the application may not be 
immediately apparent to my reader. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison is probably the most brilliant religious 
editor in the United States. His editorials sparkle with vivid phrases and 
are ornamented with frequent expressions of unusual insight. He can un- 
cover the heart of a matter before the ordinary man has well observed the 
outward trappings. He knows a piece of news when he sees one even though 
it is buried under mountains of rubbish or intentional camouflage; and if he 
is not always as fair as he might be, that is a fault which he shares with 
other brilliant editors before him. In What is Christianity? he sets him- 
self the task of endeavoring to discover what Christianity really is, and 
then of ascertaining whether Christians have in the past, and are today, 
making that reality the primary concern of their minds and consciences. 
The contents of the book were, for the most part, delivered as the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale University in 1939. 

The volume is intensely interesting for the sake of the thesis which it 
develops and also, incidentally, because of the wide influence of its author 
upon the American religious world. It is not written with the ‘“‘snap” which 
characterizes the author’s editorials, and in places is unnecessarily lengthy 


and repetitious, but that does not detract from the importance of its con- 
clusions. 


Dr. Morrison begins his presentation by considering the question of the 
essence of Christianity. He then goes on to point out Christianity’s close 
relationship with history and to trace that history in time. The crucial 
questions of the book are dealt with as the stream of history is followed, 
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though the book is in no sense whatever a history of Christianity or of the 
Christian church. 

What are the questions which the book raises? Primarily its purpose is 
to determine what really makes Christianity Christianity. How shall we 
recognize Christianity when we see it? What is the genuine article? The 
assumption is made that Christianity is something worthwhile. The effort 
is directed to finding out what it is and how best to preserve it. 

No one thing, the author says, can be declared to be the essence of Chris- 
tianity (p. 10). It cannot be defined in terms of a body of doctrine. Nor is 
its heart to be found in some essential experience. Not even when looked 
at as an institution can some essential element be discovered. 

What is the end of the quest then? Simply this: Christianity is a phenom- 
enon in history (pp. 10, 72). It is not to be defined except in terms of a 
phenomenal movement flowing along with the stream of history (cf. p. 171). 
The historical manifestation of Christianity has occurred in terms of a com- 
munity, the church. Christianity is to be found wherever the continuing 
community is to be found, and the community is its manifestation. God 
has created the Christian community to be his self-revelation (p. 171). 
It cannot be limited by a doctrinal system, by a book, by a hierarchy. The 
truth or falsehood of doctrines is to be tested by their effect upon the re- 
lationship between the individual and the community (p. 183). The primary 
meaning of doctrines is functional (p. 193). They are not to be validated 
in the way in which a scientific theory or even a proposition in philosophy is 
validated (p. 181). As a matter of fact even our access to Christ is not 
through the written record but through the corporate memory of the church 
(p. 167). 

This does not mean that Christianity is purely subjective. No, the 
church is objective, and so the basis for our Christianity is both empirical 
and objective (p. 72). But the effect of taking as a literal fact a lovely 
legend like the Virgin Birth is to degrade the order of history and the divine 
revelation to the level of scientific biology (p. 78). 

The sad fact of the matter is, however, that both Protestantism and 
Catholicism have betrayed the Christian community. Catholicism has 
done it by moving the locus of revelation and the locus of salvation away 
from the whole community to only a part of it, the hierarchy (p. 198). 
Protestantism has committed the same sin (more heinously on these prem- 
ises, it would seem to the reviewer, though Dr. Morrison does not agree) by 
placing its trust for revelation in a book, the Bible, and finding salvation 
localized in the inner life of the individual Christian (p. 200). One betrayal 
is apostasy, the other heresy, but they both neglect the great fact that the 
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locus of regeneration is not in the individual but in the community (pp. 
214 f.). Salvation “is not a private experience at all, but a public event, 
taking place in the medium of the Christian community” (p. 158). Not 
faith in the God of the Bible but in the God of the living community is the 
way of salvation (pp. 207 f.). 

Protestantism has really withdrawn Christianity from history! By em- 
phasizing a written book and individual experience it has isolated it from 
the real stream of history (p. 24). Neither the religion of Jesus nor the 
religion about Jesus is true Christianity. The one emphasizes an isolated, 
free-lance teacher, the other a body of precepts (p. 126). But what is 
needed is the living community. 

Dr. Morrison believes that by rejecting the emphasis of the Reformation 
upon individual salvation and placing the emphasis instead upon the com- 
munity, and salvation through the community, the unity of the church can 
be achieved (p. 237). 

The dream of the church as a great unified community is not a new one, 
of course, and the bases of unity which have been conceived in the past 
have well-nigh run the gamut of possibility. It is a dream well worth con- 
sidering, and those who do so are not to be despised. Dr. Morrison himself 
stands in the tradition of two of the great apostles of Christian unity, 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell. 

Why have these dreams remained dreams? Why has none of the great 
geniuses of the past been able to bring his dream to fruition? Is it because 
of the circumstances of the age in each case? Or was some essential factor 
missing? Certainly history does not encourage the apostle of church union. 

The reviewer is convinced that there is a great essential reason why unity 
can not be obtained by the procedure suggested by Dr. Morrison, and that 
reason is not based upon the historical fact of the failure of previous at- 
tempts to secure union. Every human undertaking must have an objective, 
a purpose, or an ideal which inspires its supporters in common and which 
binds them together. Dr. Morrison’s community has no such objective, 
purpose, or ideal. Protest will be perhaps raised against the positiveness of 
that statement, but the reviewer believes it to be correct. Getting together 
for the purpose of getting together is no purpose in any proper sense of the 
word. Beyond that, in the last analysis, no other purpose is here discernable. 
Other conceivable objectives or ideals would involve doctrinal definition, 
and Dr. Morrison will have none of that. Is the purpose to serve Christ? 


But who is Christ? One is not allowed to say. Is the purpose to promote 
the kingdom of God? But what is the kingdom of God? One is not allowed 
to say. Is the purpose to bring salvation to mankind? But what is salvation? 
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One is not allowed to say. Finally, is the purpose simply general benevo- 
lence to all creation? Even then, by the terms of unity, any definition of 
benevolence is ruled out, and what two thinking men can long agree on what 
is the most benevolent course of action? 

One is forced back to the original suggestion that the community is to 
be unified because it is so nice to be unified. But how long will it take any 
group of men who are each and all going along with each other just for the 
sake of going along to reach any worthwhile objective against the opposition 
of the world? Even on a more optimistic view of the world than Dr. 
Morrison’s it would take just about as long as it would for the well-known 
group of monkeys strumming at random on typewriters to write all the 
books in the British Museum or the Library of Congress. 

If the church is to continue even to exist, it will have to have more of a 
reason for doing so than mere existence itself. But that is all that is left 
when the final court of reference and appeal is made to be the existing 
community without regard to what the community stands for, rather, with- 
out permitting the community as such to stand for anything in particular. 
When mere continuity is made the hall-mark of excellence, then the hall- 
mark itself will soon cease to exist. 

This book will be widely influential. It is persuasively written. It repre- 
sents the trend of a great section of Christendom. The reviewer urges its 
careful reading and thoughtful analysis by every one interested in the 
future of the body of Christ. But it does not point the way to church unity. 


PauL WOOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Harris Franklin Rall: Christianity. An Inquiry into its Nature and Truth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. xvi, 363. $2.50. 


An essay of sufficient merit to be selected as the best of 214 manuscripts 
submitted for the Fiftieth Anniversary Bross Prize, a prize in the amount 
of fifteen thousand dollars, can hardly fail to qualify as one of the most 
significant theological books of our decade. Not only because of the nature 
of its theme and the general attractiveness of its composition, but also 
because, under the provisions of the Bross Foundation, it is being widely 
distributed to libraries and its sale price is kept remarkably low, the book 
will attract a good deal of attention and may enjoy considerable influence. 
Moreover, the author, who has recently completed a period of twenty-five 
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years as Professor of Christian Doctrine at Garrett Biblical Institute, is 
one of the outstanding theologians of the Methodist Church. 

If, in addition to the reasons mentioned, a further reason for the examina- 
tion of the work in this Journal is needed, it may be found in the manner 
in which it calls striking attention to the revolutionary change which has 
developed in the theological atmosphere of this country during the last half 
century. This change, from the bracing atmosphere of the high peaks of an 
absolute view of God to the cross-currents of the levels of modern rela- 
tivism, is not one that forces itself upon our attention here so much because 
the author directly describes it, but because of the striking disparity be- 
tween the conception of God and the Bible which he sets forth in his book 
and the conception which finds expression in the Trust Agreement of the 
Bross Foundation. The aims of William Bross, as expressed in the Trust 
Agreement, were to 


“call out the best efforts of the highest talent and the ripest scholarship 
of the world to illustrate from science, or from any department of 
knowledge, and to demonstrate the divine origin and the authority of 
the Christian Scriptures; and further, to show how both science and 
revelation coincide and prove the existence, the providence, or any or 
all of the attributes of the only living and true God, ‘infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth’ ”’ (p. 345). 


The extent of the divergence of Rall’s view of God from that of the Shorter 
Catechism, as well as the distinctiveness of his view of Scripture and revela- 
tion from that of historic Protestantism, will appear as this review proceeds. 

The scope of the inquiry which Professor Rall pursues is by no means 
narrow. Following a preliminary discussion of the nature and function of 
religion itself, the author devotes about forty-five pages to the exposition 
of the nature of Christianity and its claim to finality. Part two provides a 
sketch of the present-day setting of religion in terms of modern views of 
science and society, and it is on the background of his views of the modern 
setting of religion that he proceeds to discuss the adequacy of Christianity 
for our day. More than a hundred pages are taken up with the basic ques- 
tion of the knowledge of God and nearly as many make up the final section 
in which the author seeks to answer the problems raised for faith by ethics, 
psychology, science and history. The work concludes with a chapter on the 
problem of evil. The breadth of the inquiry and the varied character of the 
viewpoints that pass in review insure the strength that only comprehensive- 
ness of treatment can provide; yet there are so many subjects that are 
passed over hurriedly that the book leaves the impression of sketchiness at 
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many points. Even for readers who may begin with a large measure of 
agreement with the author’s point of view, the work will hardly serve as 
more than an introduction to further study or as a summary of his position. 

If one is to undertake an inquiry into the nature and truth of Christian- 
ity, the method of investigation is obviously of primary concern. Dr. Rall 
formulates his method briefly in the foreword as involving three elements: 
(1) the historical, an effort to understand and present the great tradition, 
the Christian faith and way; (2) the empirical, the data furnished by every 
field of experience and knowledge, not omitting, however, that which comes 
in the highest reach of human experience, the religious; (3) the rational 
and critical, the bringing to bear of every resource of mind upon the histori- 
cal and empirical data thus presented”’ (pp. ix, x). In the nature of the case 
the last of these elements is the decisive one inasmuch as the interpreter 
comes to the data not only with his epistemological presuppositions but 
also with a definite philosophy of reality. Dr. Rall’s view of God and man, 
of history and nature, determines his view of Christianity and religion and 
as clearly excludes other views of the same. Another preliminary observa- 
tion concerns the treatment of the historical data. Although the historical 
approach is not omitted in connection with the inquiry as to the nature of 
Christianity, it hardly receives adequate consideration, and ultimately it 
appears that for the author the appeal to history is by no means conclusive 
for his view of Christianity. The result is that the final decision is viewed 
as being altogether a personal one based upon individual and social experi- 
ence. The method is, therefore, essentially empirical in character and 
involves mainly an evaluation of the bearing of the modern study of psy- 
chology, sociology and the natural sciences upon the meaning of religion. 

The judgment that Rall does not deal adequately with the historical data 
requires substantiation. In the opinion of the reviewer faulty analysis and 
arbitrary evaluation go hand in hand. A sharp distinction drawn between 
the institutional conception of Christianity and the prophetic conception 
becomes the springboard for the rejection of the great historic forms of 
Christianity in favor of the position of modern Liberalism. The author 
joins the Greek Orthodox, the Roman Catholic and the historic Protestant 
conceptions together as expressions of the institutional view on the ground 
that all have in common a view of Christianity as “‘something objective and 
visible, established by a direct deed of God and as such absolute, infallible, 
and unchanging” (p. 52). Protestantism, in its conception of the Bible as a 
sum of supernaturally communicated teaching and in its affirmation of the 
historic creeds, proves itself to belong to the category of the institutional. 
In all of these representatives, it is said, there is a conception of God as 
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transcendent and absolute and as working supernaturally (cf. p. 55. See 
also pp. 57 f.). 

On the prophetic view of religion, on the other hand, God is said to be 
personal, ‘‘transcendent and yet immanent, revealing himself in history 
and working out a purpose of righteous love .. .” (p. 57). Christianity may 
be defined as ‘‘the ongoing life of that fellowship which had its origin with 
Jesus and seeks its continuous inspiration and guidance in him,...”, and 
the ‘‘divine is seen as the continuously creative Spirit, self-revealing, re- 
deeming, coming to supreme expression in Jesus, but moving forward from 
him in a new fellowship and in the creation of a new humanity”’ (pp. 
57 f.; cf. pp. 44, 86). 

Passing by what Rall has to say concerning the mystical conception of 
Christianity in relation to the prophetic, as being of less crucial significance, 
the discussion which follows will be limited to the fundamental issue be- 
tween the institutional view which Rall would attribute to us-who defend 
historic Protestantism and himself as a representative of modern Liberal- 
ism. However ready we may be to admit the large area of agreement which 
exists for the catholic churches and the historic Protestant churches through 
the maintenance of a supernatural and authoritative expression of Chris- 
tianity, vigorous protest must be registered against the one-sided view of 
Protestantism that Rall presents. The representation that Protestantism, 
particularly in the person of Luther, began with a prophetic spirit, redis- 
covering the personal and spiritual nature of Christianity, and ended up 
with an essentially different view through its affirmation of the verbal in- 
spiration of the Bible, is simply not supported by the facts. Luther, it is 
true, rejected the canonicity of four of the writings of the New Testament, 
but these judgments were not the expression of a free attitude towards the 
inspiration of the Bible; rather his rejection of certajn writings presupposed 
his acceptance of the others as verbally inspired. In other words he did not 
reject them because he had a low view of them as human writings but 
because, viewing them as human writings, he felt it necessary to exclude 
them from the collection of divine Scriptures. And Calvin, who, judging 
by Rall’s references to him, is far from being considered a congenial spirit, 


and certainly not as an example of “‘prophetic’’ Christianity, was pre- 
eminently the theologian of the Holy Spirit. The antithesis between a faith 
in the living, personal God and a faith which acknowledges the Bible as 
God’s authoritative Word does not exist, at least so far as Luther and 
Calvin are concerned. At other points, too, Protestantism hardly appears 
in these pages in its true distinctiveness. 


If the “prophetic” conception of Christianity cannot be discovered in 
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isolation in the history of the church as a whole, one may well ask where it 
does come to expression. In keeping with the genera! claims of Liberalism, 
Rall declares that it is found notably in the New Testament. In approach- 
ing the New Testament, however, he reminds us that he is not looking for 
any “original and authoritative form of Christianity”. To do so ‘‘would be 
to prejudge one of the crucial questions’, namely, that of ‘‘the place of 
growth in the Christian religion” (p.45). It appears then that Christianity is 
to be interpreted in terms of the evolutionary principle which will not allow 
any stage to be regarded as normative. On the basis of the concept of emer- 
gent evolution, however, it is possible to conceive of ‘‘creative forces” in early 
Christianity. The central creative force was Jesus who, on Rall’s recon- 
struction, appears as the leading exponent of prophetic religion. All the 
writers of the New Testament, he says, in spite of great differences in detail, 
agree in confession of their utter dependence upon Jesus (p. 46). He further 
states that in primitive Christianity there were five elements, all vitally 
related to Jesus: a conviction that God had spoken in Jesus; a new way of 
life expressed by the spirit of Jesus; the redemption of life through Christ's 
spirit; a new fellowship of which Christ was the bond; and a new hope for 
the future grounded in Christ (pp. 46-48). 

Jesus may appear to be given a place of absolute significance in the 
history of Christianity. Indeed, Rall insists upon the “‘finality’’ of Chris- 
tianity, finality not in the sense of a final interpretation and expression of 
religion but finality in the person of Jesus whose conceptions of God, man 
and ideal of life ‘‘seem like final insights’ (p. 78). We may reject the apoca- 
lyptic ‘‘framework”’ of the teaching of Jesus and of early Christianity as a 
“Jewish time-form” and still preserve ‘‘the belief in the one living God and 
his saving purpose of love, and the summons to repent of sin and live in the 
spirit of this God’. The framework may be temporary: the faith is valid 
and final. And Rall concludes: ‘‘The finality of Christianity is seen here 
once more in the validity of its central faith and its capacity to receive new 
truth and make the needed change in the form of its expression” (pp. 80 f.; 
cf. p. 48). It need not be argued that absoluteness and finality are here 
placed in tension with relativism and evolutionary change, and thereby 
lose their essential character. 

If the New Testament is appealed to as witnessing to a prophetic view of 
religion, what becomes of the supernatural elements of the narratives — 
the supernatural Christ, the supernatural redemption, the supernatural 
return? Do not all of these appear in the New Testament in absolute terms? 
Rall simply eliminates all of these elements. In the most arbitrary fashion, 
typical of the Liberal approach, he emasculates the Christianity of the New 
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Testament. He ignores the fact that the faith of the first Christians was 
directed towards Christ, towards Christ regarded as absolute. 


Illuminating too is the manner in which he claims Paul as an exponent 
of the prophetic form of religion: 


‘Some would put Paul on the other side as the initiator of sacramenta- 
rianism and orthodoxy, substituting for Jesus and his way legalistic 
theories of atonement, schemes of magical transformation, and doc- 
trinal speculations. But again and again, when Paul comes to his 
simple and matchless summaries of what is central and essential, his 
stress is on the personal, spiritual, and ethical. His faith is in ‘the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; men are saved ‘by grace through 
faith’; religion is ‘faith working through love.’ Unfortunately, theolo- 
gians have usually preferred Paul’s peripheral speculations to his cen- 
tral convictions” (p. 58; cf. p. 185). 


Is Rall to be taken seriously as an historian at this point, in his choice of 
‘‘what is central and essential” and what is ‘‘peripheral’’? 


Rall is not unaware, to be sure, of the radical criticism which has rebelled 
against the Liberal’s easy-going separation of the ‘“‘kernel” from the ‘‘husk”’, 
but he thinks it is not necessary to end in skepticism with reference to Jesus. 
Admitting that, on his view, much is left in uncertainty,— admitting, that 
is, that the gospels reflect the controversies of the day and that legendary 
elements have crept in, and that one cannot be absolutely sure of particular 
sayings of Jesus—, he nevertheless claims that from the study of the 
synoptic gospels ‘‘there stands out clearly the personality of Jesus, self- 
authenticating and profoundly impressive” and equally clearly ‘‘the kind 
of God in whom he believed and the kind of spirit and life for which he 
stood”’ (pp. 309 f.; cf. p. 308). But if the gospels represent the theology of 
the early church, and if the tradition has been altered in a pervasive fashion 
in the interest of a point of view at variance with Jesus’ own teaching, how 
can one be sure of the personality of Jesus and of the teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning God? Rall seems to think that this is an easy matter. He says 
merely: ‘‘We may leave aside the passages which concern disputed messi- 
anic claims, or which betray a connection with the conditions of the later 
Church and its work; his attitude and answer to the central questions of 
our common life stand out clear and plain” (p. 310). Now all of this pro- 
cedure is not as naive as the uninitiated reader might be led to conclude, 
for Rall is of course presupposing the validity of certain widely used critical 
methods which claim to be able to sift the wheat from the chaff. Neverthe- 
less, there is not specific enough agreement even among the advocates of the 
form critical approach to allow the impression that here we are moving in 
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the sphere of ‘‘the assured results of criticism”. Moreover, in the face of 
his admission of uncertainty about the messianic claims, how dare he still 
speak of the personality of Jesus standing out clear and plain? Rall is at 
odds here not merely with a radical critic like Bultmann, who denies that 
we can know anything of the historical personality of Jesus, but also with 
the milder Dibelius, who, while accepting enough of the tradition to allow 
for the affirmation of the historicity of the messianic consciousness of Jesus, 
would clearly not speak so confidently about the personality of Jesus. Rall 
shares the superficial optimism of the old Liberal position here, an optimism 
which the radicals have shown to be based upon an arbitrary isolation from 
the gospels of elements which commend themselves to many who would 
reinterpret primitive Christianity in terms of modern thought. 


Ultimately the question at issue, as Rall seems to admit, is that of one’s 
view of God. Rall describes his own position as that of theism, and he 
maintains that his view of religion is the real answer to naturalism, whether 
it be in the form of agnosticism, relativism or secularism. He insists that 
according to his view, as opposed to naturalism, God is truly transcendent 
and absolute. At the same time, as has been intimated, he wishes to dis- 
tinguish his view sharply from a theism that he describes as authoritarian, 
dualistic and supernaturalistic. The question must be raised, therefore, 
whether his whole approach to religion and to Christianity is actually that 
of theism, of a theism that is consistent and worthy of the name. 

The God of the new theism which Rall postulates is not the almighty 
Creator of the Bible and of the historic Christian confession. The new view 
of the changing universe has resulted, he avers, in “the passing of the 
Creator God”’ (p. 95). In place of the idea of ‘‘a Power standing over against 
the Universe and working with irresistible might by direct action’’, we must 
recognize polarity and tension within the creative process — a polarity of 
flux and permanence, a tension between continuous change and ‘“‘a some- 
thing more than finite, that gives unitary order and direction and works 
in genuinely creative fashion” (pp. 228 f.). There is ‘a real creativity in 
evolution”. Likewise there is ‘‘a creative Spirit of Good Will that has 
shaped” the course of the development of the universe, but this creative 
Spirit does not stand outside of his work. He is immanent in it, ‘“‘working 
slowly, shaping his material toward certain ends, and conditioned alike by 
these ends and the character of his material” with the result that the finite 
because of its spontaneity and freedom becomes ‘“‘co-creative with the 
Eternal” (pp. 289 f.). On this view, therefore, the creative activity of God 
is not conceived of as calling the universe into being but as consisting of an 
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activity within the world process, and it is not surprising that the author 
finds the concept of emergent evolution so congenial to his thinking. 

The sense in which Rall speaks of the transcendence of God is illustrated 
further by his conception of time and eternity. Does the Eternal preserve 
his transcendence when he enters into relation with the temporal world? 
Rall affirms this question, but he appears to have in view a transcendence 
of a limited kind, a transcendence in eternity that has meaning only as it is 
conceived in polarity with an immanence in temporal relations. “If time 
without the Eternal is meaningless’, he declares, “there is equal danger in 
the effort to posit the Eternal as something apart from time. Then we come 
to the static conception of God” (p. 312; cf. p. 304). The Eternal has 
spoken in time, he maintains, not in anything external, unchangeable, in- 
fallible, not, for example, in an infallible Bible, but in the history of Christ, 
here revealing his purpose and the way of life for men. The Christian faith 
then is in the living God who worked in history, and thereby gave history 
its meaning and value (cf. pp. 162, 90). But this evidently means, on the 
background of Rall’s view of the relation of time and eternity, that the 
living God transcends time only as a super-historical aspect of reality, as a 
higher plane of reality which has no meaning, or even existence, apart from 
the lower plane. A further quotation confirms this conclusion: 


“There are two voices coming to us from our universe. One is the voice 
of the finite, speaking of imperfection and change, decay and death. 
The other is the voice of the Eternal, abiding in all this change, chal- 
lenging our imperfectness with its perfection, our weakness and evil 
with its goodness and power. Surely the one is as authentic as the 
other’’ (p. 237). 


In qualifying God as transcendent, Rall does indeed oppose a pantheistic 
identification of God with the world and clearly distinguishes God from the 
world, as when he speaks of God as one “who is more than this world in 
power, wisdom, goodness and purpose”’ (p. 63). Yet it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that for him God and “this world” are integral elements of 
the world-process. He describes the new theism as empirical, as being con- 
cerned with concrete facts, the data of the lower levels but also of the 
higher; and he concludes that the higher, including man with his reason 
and values, with his moral ideals and religious insights, is the key to the 


whole (cf. pp. 116f.). From this summary it might appear that Rall is 
merely describing various aspects of reality in a manner that does not bear 
upon his view of God’s relation to the world. However, since he describes 
the method of the new theism as empirical, he closes himself up to the judg- 
ment that God is to be sought only in the higher plane of reality. That the 
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meaning which Rall gives to transcendence does not allow for a clear separa- 
tion between God and the world is borne out further by the manner in 
which, in the context from which the preceding summary was drawn, he 
qualifies transcendence. After stating that God is “more than an im- 
personal process of active forces and evolving forms’, that “‘he is the 
sustaining energy which moves through all, the conscious purpose which 
directs, the goal to which it tends, and the eternal Goodness which the 
finite good is seeking to achieve”, he immediately adds: 

“But the new theism sees the relation of God to the world as some- 
thing much more intimate and vital. It turns away from the external- 
ism which set God over against this world as a force operating from 
without, and from the absolutism which em phasized sheer power work- 
ing its ends directly and irresistibly. It finds Creative Goodness at 
work in the world, but that work is done slowly, through long processes 
of growth and at the cost of toil and struggle. It recognizes God as 
conditioned or limited in his creativity” (p. 117; cf. pp. 293 f., 324 f.). 
The transcendence of God is also described as a ‘‘moral transcendence”’ 

(p. 198). In a manner that is reminiscent of Ritschl he states that God’s 
transcendence means “not judgment but mercy” (p. 154). According to 
Rall, as the spirit of man transcends the body in and through which it 
works, so God transcends the universe without becoming identical with it, 
and in both God and man transcendence appears in the qualities of the 
rational and purposive and good (cf. pp. 294 f.). Conceived in this fashion 
purposive activity is construed as being possible only in and through the 
world (See also pp. 39 f., 60, 84). 

Recognition must be given to the fact that Rall, in connection with his 
discussion of the problem of evil, definitely rejects the doctrine of a finite 
God as held by Brightman and others. But here too he maintains the in- 
finity of God on the basis of an ultimate dualism that requires a radical 
contraction of infinity. In agreement with his view of divine creativity as 
implying freedom, spontaneity and a co-creative activity in the universe, 
he takes the position that evil ‘‘is not the result of the nature of God but is 
incidental to the work of creation whose pure source is his love’ (p. 321). 
The infinity of God like his power and goodness appear, therefore, to be 
qualities which by no means imply God's self-sufficiency and independence 
of the world-process. 


If the new theism follows the empirical method consistently, religion 
rather than revelation will be the immediate concern of the investigator of 
the nature and truth of Christianity. If God is not truly free in his relations 
to the world but is himself conditioned or limited by free and spontaneous 
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forces in the world process, if, in short, his absoluteness and infinity are in 
tension with its relativism and finiteness, there cannot possibly be any place 
for an objective and absolute revelation of God. The empirical and sub- 
jective character of Rall’s method comes to its developed expression in the 
section devoted to the knowledge of God; it confronts the reader most 
conspicuously, however, in the fact that the opening section of the book, 
concerned with “the Christian Religion’, deals with religion, its nature, 
function and polarity, in the first three chapters, before turning in the 
fourth and fifth chapters to a treatment of the nature of Christianity and 
its finality. 

Had Rall limited himself in the first three chapters to a description and 
comparison of the religions of the world, it might have appeared that his 
purpose was to approach the study of the nature of Christianity by way of 
sketching in a background for the delineation of historical Christianity. 
The fact is, however, that he seeks to define religion as such, and the result 
is that historical Christianity is tested and criticized and re-defined on the 
basis of his subjective judgment concerning the essential nature of religion. 
Since on Rall’s own presuppositions there can be no objective standard by 
which to test religion it will not do to charge him with inconsistency here; 
the point is that he is remarkably consistent, consistent in following a sub- 
jective approach which cannot be expected to satisfy the demands of the 
religious subject for certainty. 

In seeking to define religion, Rall is unwilling to accept as a proper stand- 
ard the lowest common denominator of all religions. To identify religion 
with “its crude beginnings” is to end with a caricature of religion; instead 
we must turn to “the highest forms of development”’ (p. 14). On the basis 
of this approach, where his subjectivism again becomes conspicuous, he 
adopts the following as his definition of religion: 


“We may say then that religion is man’s life as conceived and lived 
in relation to a world of a higher order, upon which he feels himself 
dependent, to which he knows himself under obligation, and in relation 
with which he finds life’s meaning and seeks its completion”’ (p. 15). 


The function of religion is ‘‘to secure for man the highest and fullest 
life’ (p. 16). This end is achieved as religion helps a man “‘to unify his 
world, to see things whole and to see their meaning, in other words, to give 
man a faith, or a philosophy of life’, and as religion “‘integrates man’s life 
through establishing right relations’’ (pp. 18, 20). The supreme relation is 
that of man to God, and here the task of religion is ‘‘to overcome the dis- 
union caused by ignorance and fear and selfishness, to lead man to God in 
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faith and devotion, and so to establish a fellowship which is the source of 
life” (p. 22). 

It is not necessary to point out specifically how these definitions of 
religion and its function determine in advance the judgment which the 
author pronounces on the nature and truth of Christianity, but certain 
radical implications of his view of the-essential polarity of religion may be 
pointed out. On the principle of the polarity of religion and ethics Rall 
insists upon the rejection of the doctrine of irresistible grace as being essen- 
tially non-ethical (pp. 36f.). Similarly the polarity of permanence and 
change in religion excludes the possibility that one should be satisfied with 
any voice of the past. The spokesmen of high religion “have been the great 
centers of religious advance: Akhnaton and the Buddha, Amos and 
Jeremiah, Socrates, Jesus, Paul, Savonarola, Luther. They have always 
followed a vision that moved ahead ... To them the closed mind was dis- 
loyalty to God” (p. 39). 


On the subject of the knowlege of God Rall covers so much ground that 
it is hardly possible to attempt here anything like an exposition of his point 
of view, although some attention must be given to his interpretation of 
revelation and faith. One of his summary statements serves admirably to 
disclose the unity of his approach: 


“Men through the ages have found themselves in the presence of 
forces spiritual as well as physical. Their response to these spiritual 
forces has secured certain results. Through this experience they have 
come to a knowledge of this spiritual world, a working acquaintance it 
might be called. The Christian faith is an interpretation of this experi- 
ence. Its ideas may not be perfect; they may demand refinement, 
enlargement, correction. But at least there is here a way of knowledge, 
and the challenge of the Christian faith is this: Take these convictions 
as a guide. Test them for yourself and find in them both life and knowl- 
edge’”’ (p. 206). 


The responses to the spiritual forces of the universe, as Rall understands 
them, have been diverse and manifold: they include the acceptance of 
revelation and the evaluation of tradition; mystical awareness and intuitive 
perception; the experience of values and of fellowship with God and man; 
and the way of faith and that of reason. 


On Rall’s interpretation of God and the world the question as to the 
meaning of revelation is of urgent concern. His conception of the two 
planes of reality clearly excludes the doctrine of a valid revelation in nature. 
On this point he says: ‘‘The world of nature cannot of itself give the God 
of our faith, for nature is the world of things and forces and God is the God 
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of spirit and of values” (p. 226). If nature exists on a level which is not of 
God's concern, not to say that it is not his handiwork, revelation must be 
confined to the realm of spirit. 

It is still true, nevertheless, Rall insists, that knowledge of God is based 
upon revelation. The idea of revelation which has been held by traditional 
theology is, however, found to be totally unacceptable, and Rall claims 
that it has been disproved by the recognition of the Bible as a work of 
history, of Christianity as not being a sum of communicated doctrine, and 
of the true nature of God’s relation to the world as excluding the view of 
divine revelation which sets it over against human discovery (cf. p. 150). 
The first and second of these criticisms do not apply to actual issues simply 
because Rall’s characterizations of historic Christianity and its view of the 
Bible are so inadequate as to be caricatures rather than genuine representa- 
tions. And the third criticism is not an argument: it simply raises once 
more the whole issue which is at stake. 

The idea of revelation is nevertheless said to be a vital element in all 
prophetic religion (p. 151). ‘‘As religion becomes a morally conditioned 
personal relation, revelation means increasingly person speaking to person, 
truth to reason, righteousness to conscience, mercy to sin and man’s need... 
Men are summoned to see God, not in the isolated and unusual, but in 
human history, in human experience” (p. 154). The natural and the super- 
natural, the divine revelation and human discovery, are then not to be set 
over against each other. These are different aspects of one process, and 
revelation is at once divine gift and human insight and experience (cf. 
pp. 155, 293 f.). Revelation conceived as divine gift and human insight is 
thought to find its clearest expression in Jesus. It is said, moreover, to be 
involved in the primitive Christian conviction that ‘‘God was in Christ’, 
the conviction that the living God had come to men in the sphere of the 
historical, the human, the personal and the ethical. The historic fact of 
Jesus is indeed not sufficient in itself. If men are to be led into the life of 
fellowship with God which Jesus lived, if they are to know God, they must 
share the Spirit of God which was in Jesus whereby God becomes indwelling 
presence (cf. pp. 155 ff.). 

On this conception of revelation, which admittedly does not allow for a 
divine disclosure that is objective, supernatural and of absolute authority, 
and which, therefore, although conceived of as historical, cannot be re- 
garded as a final, once-for-all communication in history, questions as to the 
place of faith in religious experience and the possibility of religious certainty 
become crucial. Rall does indeed appear to assign faith a central place. 
The knowledge of God which comes through fellowship and through the 
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understanding and interpretation of experience is, he insists, always a 
knowledge of faith (cf. p. 212). Such faith is not an acceptance upon 
authority (cf. pp. 213 f.). What the world of human experience calls for 
“is insight that discerns its reality and meaning, a trust that is willing to 
surrender to its claims, and a loyalty that is expressed in life. And just this 
is what the Christian religion means by faith’ (p. 215). Faith gathers 
together ‘‘all other insights and surmises and confidences into one central 
conviction: this world ‘means intensely and means good’. There is a world 
of spirit and meaning and value,an unseen world which is yet the supremely 
real world; and I can trust that world and build my life upon it’’ (p. 241). 

But how, if our knowledge of God gained through human experience is 
constantly in need of correction and refinement, can such insight and trust 
and loyalty provide certainty? How can we venture to build our lives upon 
nothing more than the individual and social acquaintanc with a world of 
spirit that is in constant tension with the world of flux? In affirming the 
possibility of certainty, Rall carefully distinguishes his view from other 
ways in which certainty has been sought. As we might have expected from 
his other judgments relating to historic Protestantism, he denies that there 
can be any certainty by way of appeal to an authoritative Bible. Such 
certainty, he declares, would be static in character, and he claims that it 
also comes back ultimately to a matter of human judgment since “‘authority 
must always first approve itself to us” (p. 250). The fault of his reasoning 
here is that he again fails to reckon with the historic Protestant view of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Certainty for the Protestant is consistently viewed 
as a divinely produced certainty. It is not a certainty that is produced by 
the Bible plus a human judgment but by the Spirit witnessing by and with 
the Word in our hearts. 

Rall’s own view he distinguishes, moreover, from the way of logical 
demonstration, as capable of stating merely what is probable and rational, 
and from the appeal to a mystical or emotional religious experience, as 
ending with human opinion based on fluctuating feeling (cf. p. 250). It may 
be noted in this connection that his criticisms are in effect criticisms of the 
inadequacies of these methods. They do not imply that Rall thinks that 
certainty is to be found in any other way than through subjective ex- 
perience. 


True certainty, he says, is a moral certainty, ‘‘a quality in our convictions 
which makes them for us the basis of thought and action” (p. 251). Such 
certainty comes ‘‘as an inner conviction wrought in us by contact with a 
higher world which demonstrates its reality and demands our trust” 
(p. 255). But our relation to this higher world is such, he immediately adds, 
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that we are not to look for certainty except in tension with tentativeness 
and probability (cf. p. 255). Certainty for the Christian is called forth by 
the historic personality of Jesus Christ through which we receive the inner 
conviction that the Most High speaks to men, and there is produced willing- 
ness to trust and courage to adventure (cf. p. 256). But on Rall’s presup- 
positions, as I have pointed out, there can be no certain knowledge of the 
person of Christ, and the evaluation of a merely human life in terms of 
revelation does not provide any adequate basis for faith. Christian cer- 
tainty would remain fast in the mire of tentativeness and probability. 

Rall’s total presentation of Christianity makes effective use of Biblical 
and traditional theological vocabulary, but the substance is gone. His is a 
-Christianity without the infinite, eternal and unchangeable God. It is a 
Christianity without Christ, the Son of God and Saviour from sin and 
death. It isa message which misses completely the joyful note of sovereign 
grace. It also fails to summon us to a humble acknowledgement of divine 
truth. If Professor Rall’s view of Christianity were the only one open to us 
today, we might well exclaim that its glory has departed. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


William Douglas Chamberlain: An Exegetical Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament. New York: Macmillan. 1941. xxi, 233. $4.00. 


In this volume the professor of New Testament Language and Liter- 
ature at Louisville Presbyterian Seminary has produced a convenient 
handbook for the student who is seeking to apply his knowledge of the 
fundamentals of Greek grammar in the exegetical study of the New Testa- 
ment. The object of the author has been to condense and simplify the 
materials in the comprehensive grammars, particularly those of Robertson 
and of Moulton and Howard, and the result is a book which may perform 
the useful function of easing the transition for the beginner in exegesis 
from an elementary grammar, which aims principally to drill the student 
in the rudiments of the language, to the rather forbidding but indispensable 
works of reference. Brief glances at comparative grammar and frequent 


notices of the development of the Greek language, offered in explanation 
of distinctive features of the Greek of the New Testament, add greatly 
to the appeal of the book and should stimulate the student to a broader 
and more intensive study. 
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Not every teacher is likely to be satisfied with the disposition of the 
book as a whole. After brief chapters dealing with exegetical method and 
the study of vocabulary, the author devotes 140 pages, well over half of 
his book, to the parts of speech and their function. As a result the treat- 
ment of clauses and sentences in the final sections is rather meagre. The 
participle also receives remarkably brief exposition, only eight pages being 
concerned with its survey (not counting the brief references to participial 
constructions in the section on clauses) as compared, for example, with 
thirty-six pages given to the prepositions. It may be observed further 
that no particular notice is taken of the substantive participle. 

A few points where the formulation of grammatical principles is open 
to criticism may be noted. Following Robertson’s classification Chamber- 
lain makes a sharp distinction between the genitive and ablative cases 
and between the dative, locative and instrumental cases, and he is im- 
patient with those who subsume their various functions under either the 
genitive or dative case. Speaking of the locative case, for example, he 
says: ‘The term ‘dative of place,’ as used by some grammarians instead 
of ‘locative case,’ is actually meaningless. The dative idea and the idea 
of place do not merge in this manner. Not only did they have a separate 
meaning historically, but also a separate form” (pp. 35 f.). If, however, 
one once recognizes that the dative form has come to be used to express 
the locative idea, it surely appears. defensible to speak of a ‘“‘dative of 
place’’, ‘dative’ in this instance having in view the form rather than the 
basic idea. In this connection it may be worth recalling that Moulton 
remarks that for all practical purposes Greek lost in prehistoric times the 
ablative, locative and instrumental cases (cf. A Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, Volume I, pp. 60 f.). 

The exposition of the conditional sentences, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, is not characterized by the clarity that is a distinguishing mark of 
the work as a whole. One contributory reason may be that the author, 
departing from his usual practice of adopting nomenclature that is truly 
descriptive, distinguishes four classes of conditions simply as first, second, 
third and fourth class conditions. He also seems to fall short of the pre- 
ciseness that is indispensable in a grammatical text in his characterization 
of the indicative mode as having in view an assertion that is “positive and 
clear-cut’”’ (p. 58) and of the perfect tense as describing an act that has 
“abiding” or “‘significant” results (p. 72). 

The extent to which the grammatical analysis is illustrated by the 
Biblical text may be gauged partially by noting the thirteen pages which 
are taken up with an index of Scripture passages. In a number of instances 
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the author includes a brief comment upon some feature of the passage, 
some of the most interesting being the remarks in connection with 
Matt. 16:19 (p. 80), Col. 2:15 (p. 81), Luke 17:21 (p. 114), John 1:16 
(p. 116), II Cor. 5:15 (pp. 130 f.), Heb. 1:3 (p. 135) and Rom. 11:11 (p.185; 
cf. p. 108). In commenting upon the use of ya in the last of these passages 
Chamberlain supports the view that it signifies result rather than purpose 
in Paul’s question, on the ground that “‘it is hardly conceivable that Israel 
stumbled in order to fall, but it is quite in keeping with Israel’s history to 
say that she stumbled so (seriously) that she fell”. It may be admitted 
that {ya commonly introduces a result clause in Hellenistic Greek, but 
this admission, as Chamberlain’s remarks show, by no means clinches the 
argument. The context, as he would concede, must decide. His remarks, 
however, hardly weigh the contextual considerations adequately. It is 
true of course that Israel did not deliberately stumble with the purpose 
of falling, but‘ the context as shown by the rest of v. 11 is concerned with 
the divine purpose with respect to Israel. Moreover, the word ‘“‘fall’’ as 
applied to Israel in Paul’s pronouncements (v. 22; cf. v. 12) describes the 
actual condition of Israel at that time, not a hypothetical condition which 
his denial of the question shows to be unreal. Consequently, it seems 
better to understand iva as introducing a final clause here, and the meaning 
of Paul then is that, in the divine purpose, the goal of Israel’s stumbling 
was not her fall but that the Gentiles might be saved and she herself pro- 
voked to jealousy. 

The introductory chapter dealing with exegetical methods is suggestive 
at many points. The author limits himself to a few general observations 
and the scope of his book hardly allowed for extensive treatment. Never- 
theless, his exposition of the principle of the analogy of Scripture is far 
from satisfactory inasmuch as this principle has little meaning except for 
one who has a high view of Scripture as the Word of God, and for one who 
has such a high view this principle must be recognized as of supreme 
significance. All that Dr. Chamberlain has to say on this subject is found 
in the following paragraph: 

“To interpret according to the analogy of Scripture, one must use 
Scripture as an aid to understanding Scripture. A bizarre interpretation 
that clashes with the whole trend of Scripture is practically sure to be 
wrong. An accurate knowledge of the biblical viewpoint is the best help 
here” (p. 4). 

In spite of these criticisms, which, except for the last, affect only matters 
of detail or are peripheral in character, the reviewer believes that the 
purpose of the author has been accomplished with remarkable success. 
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And the usefulness of the volume, although hindered somewhat by the 
absence of an index of subjects, is greatly augmented by the general 
attractiveness of its form. Its composition adds greatly to its readability, 
and in particular it does not suffer from being printed too compactly. 
The author’s style is clear, a great asset in any book and a real boon in a 
grammatical text. Occasionally the style tends to become rather informal, 
as, for example, when it is said that the irregularities of the aorist system 
of Sidwye ‘are not so bad” if one recalls the verb root (p. 89). The proof- 
reading has been carefully done, but it may be noted that some confusion 
results in a foot-note, due to the failure of the first line of p. 196 to be set 
up as a part of the previous page. 
N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


William Ernest Hocking: Living Religions and a World Faith. New York: 
Macmillan. 1940. 291. $2.50. 


The Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University is perhaps 
best known to the American public as editor and co-author of Rethinking 
Missions, a Laymen’s Inquiry after One Hundred Years, which in 1932 
created a considerable stir in religious circles. In at least one respect his 
Living Religions and a World Faith is far superior to Rethinking Missions. 
The latter has all the earmarks of a compromise among men of different 
degrees of orthodoxy — more precisely, of heterodoxy. Time and again its 
language is more confusing than revealing. The present volume, on the 
other hand, is outspoken in its heterodoxy. This reviewer has the greatest 
admiration for Dr. Hocking’s frankness. In an era which is characterized 
by theological as well as political chicanery he finds such candor most 
refreshing. 

The Hibbert Trustees requested Dr. Hocking to discuss ‘‘the rightful 
future relationships of the great religions, what attitudes they should hold 
to one another, and with what justification we might look forward to the 
prevalence of one of them as a world faith” (p. 8). In many respects he was 
eminently qualified to undertake this study. In the field of metaphysics 
his chief interest was known to lie in the philosophy of religion. The editing 
of Rethinking Missions served as an excellent preparation for the perform- 
ance of this further task. Not only was he remarkably well versed in the 
copious literature on his subject, but on visits to both the Near and the 
Far East he had had the privilege of personal contact with many of the 
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great oriental interpreters of religion and had thus gained invaluable first- 
hand information bearing on his theme. Then too, Dr. Hocking was known 
to have a big heart as well as a clear head, in consequence of which he might 
be expected to approach sympathetically religions other than his own. 

Dr. Hocking was asked to treat his theme in four lectures. This he has 
done. The titles are: ‘‘Religion and Religions’’, ‘‘Some Characteristics of 
Oriental Religions’, ‘Ways to a World Faith’, and “‘The Present Stage 
and the Next”. These heads suggest, and the subdivisions under them 
confirm, that the book is a masterpiece of logical progression of thought. 
A brief résumé of its content follows. 

The first lecture states the problem for which a solution is sought. The 
world today has not religion, but religions. The followers of Moses, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Jesus, and other religious leaders are for the most part 
in separate camps. It is commonly felt that religious plurality is a scandal. 
A spirit of world citizenship is abroad, and it is saying: ‘‘God is in his world, 
but Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed are in their little private closets, and we 
shall thank them, but never return to them” (p. 22). However, this is not 
the whole picture. The very nature of religion demands that it be particular 
as well as universal. Dr. Hocking defines religion as ‘‘a passion for right- 
eousness, and for the spread of righteousness, conceived as a cosmic de- 
mand” (p. 26). It follows that religion must be universal. It springs from 
a universal human craving for a universal object. But, on the other hand, 
just ‘‘because religion is universal, it must become particular” (p. 36). The 
reason has been stated dogmatically by Hegel in the words, ‘‘The Spirit 
must give itself existence”. Dr. Hocking prefers to say “that religion 
belongs to the realm of passion; and that passion lives like fire by giving 
itself away” (p. 38). In giving itself away it cannot help but reckon with 
the particular community. Thus religion finds itself facing the dilemma 
of “the inherent conflict between the freedom of universality, and the 
limitation of the particular” (p. 54). In the presence of this unresolved 
dilemma the living religions fall into two groups— those which have 
voluntarily accepted local limitation, as Hinduism, Confucianism, Shinto, 
and, with some reservation, Judaism; and those which lay claim to univer- 
salism, namely Buddhism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. However, 
it may not be overlooked that each of the three universal religions, although 
beginning with a minimum of the particular, has in the course of time 
taken on a great number of new particularities. At this point the author 
introduces another principle of classification. He distinguishes between 
the revealed religions and those religions in which man by his reflection 
and discipline gains his own salvation. In the former group he places 
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Judaism, Islam, and Christianity; in the latter he assigns places of honor 
to Hinduism and Buddhism. For those who believe in supernatural revela- 
tion as the source of their religion the problem for which Dr. Hocking seeks 
a solution does not exist. For the present he does not assume either that 
they are right or that they are wrong. 

In his second lecture Dr. Hocking calls attention to certain characteristics 
of oriental religions. The first he calls “plural belonging”. He thinks it 
unfortunate that China chose between Confucianism and Taoism. It 
could and should have found a way of combining them. He considers it 
sound as well as natural that a Chinese is often at once a Confucianist 
and a Buddhist. ‘Relative formlessness’” is a second aspect of oriental 
religions. In the Orient, Japan excepted, ‘“‘the temples and mosques have 
no roster of members. . ., no parish boundaries, no fixed incomes”’ (p. 81). 
This helps to explain the inaccuracy of statistical tables. Buddhism, for 
instance, which is usually credited with only some 150 million adherents, 
may actually have as many as 500 million. A third trait is “variety of 
personnel”. The wide gap between priest and people accounts for the rise 
of intermediate groups of “lay mystics’. There are also the scholars. Two 
prominent characteristics of the religion of the masses are superstition 
and the ‘‘sound kernel” of “‘the universal sense of the presence of God, and 
the intuition of the direction in which the will of God lies” (p. 90). A fourth 
mark of oriental religions is their ‘reflective character”. In that respect 
they differ from the Semitic religions, which come with dogma and com- 
mand. “On this ground”, says Dr. Hocking, ‘‘we begin to understand the 
astonishing acquiescence of Hinduism in doctrinal difference. Christianity 
splits into sects because it believes in the possibility and necessity of a true 
formulation of creed ... Hinduism has at least six systems of philosophy, 
thoroughly incompatible with one another, and all of them orthodox” 
(p. 98). From the four characteristics named two inferences are drawn, 
both of which have an important bearing on a world faith. First, the 
oriental religions are practically immune to disproof. Missionaries should 
employ metaphysics, not for the refutation of these religions, but for pur- 
poses of assimilation. Second, oriental religions are plastic to change. It 
must not be supposed that they are dying. On the contrary, their plasticity 
to change keeps them alive. It also tends to make hopeful the outlook 
for a world religion. 

Dr. Hocking is now ready to consider various ‘‘ways to a world faith”, 
and he does this in his third lecture. After disapproving of a laissez faire 
policy, he describes and evaluates three possible methods. ‘‘The way of 
radical displacement”’ is said to proceed from four assumptions — “‘(1) that 
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there is a special revelation, an explicit word of God to certain persons; 
(2) that this word reveals what could never otherwise be known, a particu- 
lar act of God’s will announcing a plan of salvation, which is therefore the 
only way to be saved; (3) that the alternative is eternal punishment or 
eternal death for all those who do not take this way; and (4) that God has 
referred to us as human messengers the task of warning mankind of its 
danger and of its one way of escape”’ (pp. 143, 144). Dr. Hocking grants 
that this method has certain advantages but finds it wanting because of 
its meager results, its great cost to the individual in personal suffering, 
the moral weakening rather than strengthening of converts in the long run, 
and “the loss of cultural fertility” which it entails. And then he disposes 
in the mere space of ten pages of the theological presuppositions of this 
method as ‘“‘no longer tenable’. The second method proposed is that of 
“synthesis”. It involves incorporating into one’s own religion elements of 
other religions. This method is said to be commendable so far as it goes, 
but inadequate. ‘Clearly it is one of those processes which leads to the 
convergence of different religions, without solving the issues between them. 
Further, it is not a complete operation; it is but the assembling stage 
preliminary to a further process of thought”’ (p. 189). The third method 
is that of “‘reconception”. It has Dr. Hocking’s hearty approval. What 
is needed, the reader is told, is a great effort ‘‘to discern the substance of 
the matter underlying all this profusion of religious expression, to ap- 
prehend the generating principle of religious life and of each particular 
form of it’’ (p. 191). This method demands an institution different from 
the traditional mission — an institution which is as willing to learn as to 
teach, to take as to give. 

The concluding lecture seeks to appraise “‘the present stage and the 
next”. Dr. Hocking perceives ‘‘the touch of a new rapprochement”. Says 
he, ‘‘We are able to see that the ingredients of a world-faith are present, 
far more widespread and substantial than we have commonly imagined” 
(p. 214). Four “emerging filaments of faith’ are named — “‘a belief in 
obligation, in a source of things which is good, in some kind of permanence 
of what is real in selfhood, and in the human aspect of deity”. These beliefs 
are said to form “‘an aggravated instance of religion in general, attaining 
such universality as it has only by virtue of omitting everything which 
constitutes ‘a’ religion” (p. 229). The question now arises how Christianity 
relates itself to these emerging elements. The reply is that Christianity 
“‘might be rudely described as the embodied and clarified anticipation, by 
some two thousand years, of these very convictions to which the groping 
soul of man after much wandering now slowly and vaguely turns” (p. 230). 
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However, Christianity is laboring under the serious handicap of ‘“‘embroil- 
ment with western civilization and history” (p. 242). Therefore, while 
Christianity ideally conceived is the ‘anticipation of the essence” of all 
religion, this cannot be said of our present Christianity. In some respects 
other religions surpass it. The reflectiveness of Hinduism and Buddhism 
is but one of several examples. In conclusion Dr. Hocking predicts a 
universal religion for mankind. It wili leave room for varieties in particu- 
lars, to be sure, yet it will be truly universal. Though never as a threat, 
yet as a privilege, the Christ symbol will draw all men. ‘‘When ‘In hoc 
signo’ ceases to be a battle cry, it will ascend as token of another conquest, 
the conquest of estrangement among the seekers of God’”’ (p. 269). 

Even from the viewpoint of strictest orthodoxy it were folly to assert 
that Dr. Hocking’s liberal theology vitiates his book in every detail. On 
the contrary, it must be acknowledged that it contains valuable reminders 
of which conservatives as well as liberals have need. Fundamentalist 
missionaries generally show insufficient appreciation of the Reformed 
doctrine of common grace and its implications for Christian missions. That 
all religions contain elements of truth admits of no doubt. The Reformed 
theology accounts for this fact on the basis of a divine revelation to early 
man which, although corrupted, was not utterly lost, a continued general 
revelation of God in nature and history, and the retention by fallen man 
of vestiges of the image of God in which he was created. That these mani- 
festations of common grace afford points of contact for the proclamation 
of the gospel of saving grace is beyond dispute. Scripture contains striking 
instances. For one example, the apostle to the gentiles did not hesitate 
to attach his Athenian message to a citation from the pagan poets Aratus 
and Kleanthes. Said Paul: ‘As certain also of your own poets have said, 
For we are also his offspring. Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by art and man’s devite.’* In spite of the fact that 
Dr. Hocking accounts in other ways for the true in the non-Christian 
religions, and also in spite of his failure to distinguish between what the 
Reformed theology cails common and special grace, this reviewer wishes 
to thank him for his reminder of an extremely significant and useful 
fact. 

That Christianity as it actually exists today is not identical with Chris- 
tianity as ideally conceived is another truth of which both conservatives 
and liberals can well afford to be reminded. Not only have Christians and 


t Acts 17:28, 29. 
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the Christian church never caught up with the Christianity of the Bible, 
but it must also be admitted that Christians do not always distinguish 
between the essence of their religion and certain particularities which 
have come historically to attach themselves to it in a given locality. 
Accidentia are often confused with substantia. For a Christian missionary 
to insist that adherents of other religions take over that precise form of 
Christianity to which he happens to be accustomed is a serious and not 
altogether uncommon blunder. In spite of Dr. Hocking’s refusal to identify 
Christianity as ideally conceived with the Christianity of the Bible, he 
deserves credit for calling attention to the significant distinction between 
ideal and actually existing Christianity. 

A sincere vote of thanks is due Dr. Hocking most of all for his constant 
emphasis on truth. However radically this reviewer may differ with him 
as to what is truth, he cannot but applaud Dr. Hocking’s unwavering 
insistence on truth as essential to religion. In his preface he frankly 
acknowledges that the foundations of the judgment expressed in this book 
“are necessarily laid in one’s philosophy, and in such intimations as one 
has of religious truth. Its conclusions will stand or fall with its metaphysics, 
or more strictly with its theology — which is accordingly the underlying 
issue of the book” (p. 9). The third lecture contains a paragraph which is 
deserving of the most enthusiastic approbation. ‘‘There is indeed a sense in 
which we may speak of an Only Way: no way which is counter to Truth can 
be a valid way; no way which is inimical to Life can be valid — and there 
will always be more ways of going wrong than of going right — they are 
collectively the Broad Path. The way of Truth seems at times to pull 
counter to the way of Life; and we have rumour of ‘life-giving falsehoods,’ 
myths and fictions which one is to hold ‘as if true’ for their pragmatic 
value. The arduous way which holds the Truth and the Life together is 
the Way, and there can be no other, in the sense of inconsistent, way”’ 
(p. 173). Time was when liberalism was proclaiming from the housetops 
that Christianity is not a doctrine but a life. As early as 1909 Josiah Royce, 
himself a liberal, exposed the folly of that dictum.? But, both sad and 
strange to say, a great many would-be religious liberals, and perhaps just 
as many would-be conservatives, still keep up their belated sneering at 
doctrine. Would that all theological straddlers who style themselves con- 
servatives might take to heart Dr. Hocking’s pointed remark on the four 
doctrinal presuppositions of historic Christian missions — ‘‘Most of those 


2 See his article ‘‘What Is Vital in Christianity”, in the October, 1909, 
issue of The Harvard Theological Review. 
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who to-day insist on this Radical Displacement are inclined to blur one 
or another part of its necessary foundation. If we hesitate on any one of 
these four points, this method at once becomes dubious”’ (p. 144). 

In the abstract, insistence on truth is excellent. But what is truth? 
If one gives a wrong answer to that question, then in this concrete instance 
insistence on truth becomes insistence on falsehood. What is Dr. Hocking’s 
answer? It will determine whether the main thrust of his book is true or 
false. 


In other words, what is the author’s definition of Christianity? With 
the historic Christian church’s interpretation of Christianity he finds 
himself so completely at odds that he brushes it aside lightly as impractical, 
out of date, bigoted, and simply impossible. Evidently he does not deem 
it worthy of carefully reasoned refutation. He quite ignores the fact that 
there is scholarship which, far from clinging to traditional Christian theol- 
ogy in spite of its apparent irrationality, upholds it as eminently, and even 
supremely, rational. Nevertheless, he exalts Christianity as ‘‘the embodied 
and clarified anticipation, by some two thousand years, of these very con- 
victions to which the groping soul of man after much wandering now slowly 
and vaguely turns”’ (p. 230). And he is confident that Christianity will be 
the future religion of mankind. Just what does he mean by Christianity? 

If Dr. Hocking’s conception of Christianity is a further unfolding of 
Christianity as historically conceived, the difficulty vanishes. Then by 
Christianity he means essentially what the word has always denoted. If, 
on the other hand, his conception of Christianity is related antithetically 
to the historic usage of that term, there ensues confusion of the worst kind. 
For then what Dr. Hocking calls Christianity is not really Christianity. 
It can be shown that the latter of these contingencies is the fact. 


Historic Christianity claims to have been originated by special revelation. 
It insists that God has spoken through the inscripturated word, the Bible, 
and through the personal Word, Jesus Christ, as he has spoken nowhere 
else. Not even the Barthian theology does justice to the objectivity of 
this revelation. But Dr. Hocking flatly denies ‘‘the complete once-for-all 
singularity’’ of special revelation by identifying divine revelation with 
human experience. Says he: “It is presumably God’s intention that man 
should discover and know him by way of his own experience. If this is 
true, the whole empirical side of man’s search for God... is at the same 
time God’s search for man, and his self-revelation” (pp. 227, 228). 


Historic Christianity boasts that it is the religion of supernaturalism. 
As Paul asserted that both Christian faith and Christian preaching would 
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be vain if Christ were not supernaturally raised from the dead, so historic 
Christianity is willing to stand or fall with its supernaturalism. But 
Dr. Hocking naturalizes the supernatural. ‘‘The word ‘supernatural’ ”’, 
he tells us, ‘at once acquires a use when we begin to think of ‘nature’ as 
a part of the universe, instead of the whole of it” (p. 222). He adds that 
“it might be more reasonable to speak of the sub-reality of physical nature 
than of the supernaturalness of what is beyond it’’ (p. 223). 

Historic Christianity rests on certain historical events as its necessary 
foundation and is willing that this should be so. But for such facts as Jesus’ 
virgin birth and his bodily resurrection it would admittedly topple into 
ruins. But Dr. Hocking contends that ‘‘the virtue of the particular Fact 
is not that it is necessary — no Fact can ever be that — but that it may 
become indispensable, as the fit, historical, unrepeatable Symbol of a truth 
which is necessary”’ (p. 238). 

Historic Christianity insists that God is one and, without subtracting 

one iota from its monotheism, at once proclaims that God is triune. This 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is uniquely Christian. But Dr. Hocking 
conceives of it as a compromise between monotheism and tritheism. He 
thinks that “‘in its total tangible effect it is an admonition that pure mono- 
theism is not enough, whereas tri-theism is too much and too many; the 
true idea of God lies between them” (p. 237). 
* Historic Christianity exalts the incarnation as a single, unrepeatable, 
historical event in which the eternal second person of the Trinity assumed 
human nature. But Dr. Hocking has a much wider view of incarnation. 
We too may become incarnate. ‘‘Whoever has... discerned God through 
his objects becomes, whether he will or not, another such object, a vehicle 
through whom the discernment of God may spread... The God of whom 
he speaks to men in word and deed is a God who through him has become 
newly accessible, has begun to take on as it were a human face. This is the 
universal conception of the Christ: the Christ is the human face of God” 
(p. 228). 

Historic Christianity solemnly proclaims its way of salvation to be the 
only one. The Son of God majestically declared: ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by me’’.4 Peter asserted 
of the crucified Saviour: ‘‘Neither is there salvation in any other; for there 


is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved”’.s And Paul indignantly wrote to the Galatians: ‘But though we, 


3 I Corinthians 15:14. 
4 John 14:6. 
5 Acts 4:12. 
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or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed”’.6 The exclusiveness of 
Christianity is of its very essence. But Dr. Hocking is certain that “this 
doctrine must be abandoned definitely and for all” because it is “intolerable 
in its intolerance” and ‘obnoxious to the ultimate sense of truth in the 
hearts of those who try to believe it’’ (p. 173). 

Historic Christianity takes hell very seriously. This does not mean that 
it interprets literally every biblical description of hell. But it does regard 
eternal punishment of sin a most awful reality. So did Jesus. Did he not 
speak repeatedly of the place “where their worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched”??? But Dr. Hocking assigns this belief to the scrap-heap 
of silly superstitions too antiquated to merit refutation. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that an impassable gulf is fixed 
between the historic church’s interpretation of Christianity on the one 
hand and Dr. Hocking’s on the other. The former is derived by exegesis 
from God’s special revelation in the Bible; the latter is distilled by philo- 
sophic speculation and subjective intimation from the various religions of 
the world. The former regards Christianity as the one wholly true religion 
in comparison with which all other religions are essentially false; the latter 
conceives of Christianity as the essence of all religion, every religion being 
essentially true. 

In effect Dr. Hocking informs his readers that not one of the great his- 
torical exponents of Christianity knew what it was. Luther and Calvin 
did not know. St. Augustine did not know. St. Paul did not know. It was 
not clear to Christ himself. They all taught Christianity as the one and 
only way to God. But Dr. Hocking has discovered the real meaning of 
Christianity. It is the essence common to all religions. 

What Dr. Hocking does is to rob Christianity of all that is distinctively 
Christian. That completed, there remains what Christianity has in com- 
mon with all other religions. This residue he names Christianity. And 
then he compliments Christianity by saying that “‘in its ideal character, 
Christianity is the ‘anticipation of the essence’ of all religion, and so con- 
tains potentially all that any religion has” (p. 249). This is betraying Chris- 
tianity with a kiss. 

Otherwise expressed, by rejecting, instead of furthering, historic Chris- 
tianity Dr. Hocking gives the cause of true religion a setback of two 
thousand years. Even that is a serious understatement. By rejecting 


6 Galatians 1:8. 
7 Mark 9:44, 46, 48. 
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the Word of God, the foundation of Christianity, instead of building on 
that foundation, he gives the cause of true religion a setback of more than 
twice two thousand years. This reviewer cannot help thinking of the words 
of Jeremiah concerning the wise men of his day: “Lo, they have rejected 
the word of Jehovah; and what wisdom is in them?’”® 

The volume under review deals with a future world religion. The Word 
of God says something on that subject. It tells of the beast which will 
open its mouth against God in blasphemy and will be worshipped by all 
that dwell upon the earth, whose names are not written in the book of life 
of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.» But it also foretells 
that in the end Christ will have dominion from sea to sea and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth;?° and it is written: ‘‘As I live, saith the 
Lord, every knee shall bow to me and every tongue shall confess to God”. 
The all but universal religion of the future will be that of antichrist. It 
will be succeeded by the universal and everlasting reign of the Christ of 
Scripture. The future world religion will not be Dr. Hocking’s skeletonized 
Christianity, but the ideal Christianity of Holy Writ fully realized. 


R. B. Kuiper 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Lewis Bevens Schenck: The Presbyterian Doctrine of Children in the 
Covenant. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. ix, 189. $2.50. 


The teaching of Holy Scripture as understood by Reformed theologians 
and stated in Reformed creeds is that children of Christian parents properly 
belong to the Church and ought to be admitted formally to its visible mem- 
bership through the sacrament of baptism. 

The present work is an historical study of this doctrine in American 
Presbyterianism. The author feels that there is much confused thinking 
on the subject, and he is right. In order to clear the air he undertakes to 
determine just what the true Reformed doctrine is, and what the causes 
of the present confusion are. He hopes the result will be a renewed aware- 
ness on the part of the Presbyterian church of its “glorious doctrine”’, and 
that, among other things, opposition to the principles of modern religious 
education will be considerably lessened. This last point, twice mentioned, 


8 Jeremiah 8:9. 
9 Revelation 13:1-9. 
10 Psalm 72:8. 
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perhaps explains how the book comes to be published as one of the volumes 
in the series of ‘Yale Studies in Religious Education”. 

Dr. Schenck has very evidently done a great amount of painstaking 
research in gathering his materials. The valuable bibliography included 
at the end lists not only books and magazine articles, but also numerous 
pamphlets and tracts and some unprinted notes and letters. This bibliogra- 
phy is no small part of the contribution the book makes to the literature 
on the subject. 

Having gathered his materials well, Dr. Schenck is able to deal with his 
subject through recording the views and to a large extent the language of 
contemporaries. When the controversy waxes somewhat hot we are there 
in the middle of it, listening to the various spokesmen as they debate back 
and forth. And this is most interesting, because the persons concerned are 
the outstanding leaders of the American Presbyterian church, such men 
as the Princeton Alexanders, Charles Hodge, Henry B. Smith, Lyman 
Atwater, James Henley Thornwell, and R. L. Dabney. These are stars 
of the first magnitude among our Reformed theologians, and to be able to 
view a doctrinal controversy through their eyes is indeed a treat. One learns 
more about doctrine through listening to a discussion of it carried on by 
able men who disagree, than in any other way. And we can thank Dr. 
Schenck for the privilege of doing just this. 

Inthe first chapter the question is asked, What is the historic doctrine of the 
Presbyterian church concerning children in the covenant? For our answer we 
are taken back to the Reformed church of the sixteenth'and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and especially to John Calvin who more than anyone else formulated 
the Protestant belief. Calvin’s view was that the covenant made’ with 
Abraham explicitly directed that his children should be included. They 
were to receive the sign of the covenant, circumcision. And God was their 
God, even as He was Abraham’s. Now this Old Testament covenant, and 
that of the New Testament sealed by baptism, are one and the same cove- 
nant of grace under different administrations. Consequently the principle 
that children of covenant members were included remained valid for the 
New Testament period, and infants of believers should be baptized. As to 
the meaning of this baptism of infants, Calvin holds that it has all the 
significance it has for adults. On the basis of God’s promise we are to hold 
that the children of believers are heirs of eternal life, and they are baptized 
because they are presumably partakers of that which is signified in baptism. 
They are presumably regenerated. The reason we presume their regenera- 
tion, which of course in infancy bears no visible fruits, is the promise of God. 
Calvin did not believe in baptismal regeneration. Pagans were not to be 
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admitted to the sacrament. It was a visible sign and seal of that which was 
already spiritually true. 

The objections to this position, which Calvin also faced, are summarized 
under two heads. The first is that regeneration cannot have taken place 
where there are no visible fruits of it. There are none in infants. Therefore 
they are not regenerate and ought not to be baptized. To which Calvin 
answered that the fact that we cannot see visible fruitage does not mean that 
regeneration has not taken place, for God can regenerate even the infant, 
and He has promised this by calling infants of believers His own. The 
second objection is that the New Testament seems to require faith as a 
condition of baptism. This, Calvin points out, is perfectly true of adults, 
and it is to adults that such passages of the New Testament are ad- 
dressed. But that does not void the promise God has made respecting 
children. 

Others among the leaders of the Reformed movement held substantially 
the same position as Calvin. Zwingli, Bullinger, Oecolampadius, Ursinus 
and Olevianus are specifically mentioned. The doctrine was included in 
the principal Reformed confessions, as the First Helvetic and Belgic, and 
in the Heidelberg Catechism. It has its place in the covenant theology of 
Cocceius and Witsits. It appears in Scotland through George Wishart and 
especially John Knox. And finally it was written into the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms. So far as history is concerned, there- 
fore, there can hardly be any question as to what the true Reformed doc- 
trine of children in the covenant is. Not until the eighteenth century do 
confusion and controversy arise over the doctrine. 

With the second chapter we are introduced to those forces in our country 
which caused the confusion. Mention is made of the laxness of some early 
New England leaders, who devised various types of ‘‘covenants” according 
to which persons could be baptized who showed no true faith. But our 
attention is directed chiefly to the Great Awakening and the development 
of revivalism. It is here that Schenck finds the source of the trouble, for 
through this movement there was introduced into the American church 
the idea that regeneration and conversion involved a certain type of relig- 
ious experience. Whoever had not had this experience could not be looked 
upon asa true Christian. The excessive emotionalism of the Great Awaken- 
ing militated against any very serious concern with doctrinal consistency. 
The Great Awakening was followed after a short period by the even more 
emotional “Great Revival” of 1800. Although voices were raised against 
the validity of the rule of experience which grew out of these movements, 
the Presbyterian church was not unaffected, and in 1814 we find the Min- 
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utes of the General Assembly recording the statement, “‘Revivals of religion 
are the hope of the church...”. 

As one reads the story of this period one is reminded of the parable of our , 
Lord. The devil was cast out and the house most assiduously cleaned, but 
as nothing else was put in, the devil soon returned with a goodly number 
of his cohorts. As long as the emotionalism could be maintained, the people 
were very religious, but there was no solid substance in the form of sound 
teaching upon which they could build, and when the emotion was over, so 
was the religion. There is a wa-ning here for those who think, as many seem 
to do, that evangelism in our own time should be chiefly of an emotional 
character. The “‘evangel’”’ is the good news of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Its implications are legion. And true evangelism is telling the good 
news, it is the imparting of truth, the deliverance of a message. The very 
nature of the message will undoubtedly affect the emotions of the hearer. 
But that is not our primary purpose in delivering it. Qur primary purpose 
is to implant truth in the mind, in the belief that truth once really im- 
planted will have its proper effect on the will and the emotions, and will 
lead to the desired result,—repentance and faith. Consequently what the 
church should seek to do in its evangelistic effort, we think, is to bring to 
the minds of men the gospel or truth of God, emphasizing as it does this the 
intellectual superiority of its message over all other alleged truth. Such 
evangelism will not be fruitless, and it will not tend to error in doctrine, 

In the third chapter Dr. Schenck shows that this revivalism, though it 
did not itself penetrate the Presbyterian church to any great extent, had a 
definite effect upon the thinking of that church’s members and leaders. 
Naturally a view of religion which presupposed a certain experience as the 
necessary prerequisite of regeneration was inimical to the doctrine that 
infants might properly be looked on as regenerate. Following the Great 
Awakening there was a steady decline in the proportion of infant baptisms 
to church membership. The neglect of the sacrament was bewailed, and the 
cause for this neglect in an indifference to the doctrine of the covenant was 
pointed out. For some it became difficult to justify infant baptism, and 
recourse was had to a distinction between an external or legal aspect of the 
covenant and an internal or spiritual aspect. A number of the leaders, 
especially in the South, held this view, which was a clear divergence from 
the standards of the church. 

This whole matter was rather fully aired in connection with a proposed 
revision of the Book of Discipline. In this proposed revision, baptized chil- 
dren of church members were excluded from judicial discipline. Dr. 
Thornwell was the leading supporter of this revision, Dr. Hodge the leading 
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opponent. The argument, of course, centered about the nature of the child’s 
church membership. Before it was settled the Civil War had occasioned 
the separation of the southern Church, and the conclusion was that the 
South adopted the revision proposed by Thornwell, while the North re- 
jected it with Dr. Hodge. Thus a whole section of the church came to adopt 
a position in its Book of Discipline which implicitly denied the full church 
membership of baptized infants, and which was inconsistent, to say the 
least, with the doctrinal statements of the other constitutional standards. 

In chapter four Dr. Schenck deals more at length with the defense of the 
doctrine as carried on by the northern leaders. The relation of this doctrine 
to the other doctrines of the Reformed system of theology is pointed out, 
as is the associated fact that this doctrine requires a new conception of 
Christian nurture as one of the chief ways for the advancement of the 
church. 

Chapter five reviews the confusion which actually came to prevail in the 
minds of the people, and asks for a clear recognition of the teaching of the 
church’s standards, in all its implications. 

As one reads this book many thoughts crowd the mind, some of which 
have been mentioned. Above all else one is impressed by the fact that in the 
last century the church was interested in theology. This prosaic statement 
receives significance when we point out that the church of today is not 
interested in theology. In the present century the great concern has been 
with life and conduct as these are interpreted in terms of the social gospel. 
The tendency has been to decry doctrine and ignore creeds. In saying this 
we are not unaware of the very recent moves which constitute a swing back 
again in the direction of dogma. But most of these latest movements are 
widely different from the interest in doctrine which characterized the 
church of the last century. 

The reason for this nineteenth century interest in theology was that the 
church believed it had an infallible source of truth, the Word of God, the 
Scriptures. For the men of that time God was real, and He had spoken to 
them. Theology was simply the dogmatic formulation of the truth which 
God had communicated. And just because it was the fruth it was of vital 
importance in the lives of men. 

But not only did the men of that day believe they had the Word of God. 
They also believed that the Word of God contained various teachings which 
together constituted a consistent system of thought. And these men knew 
that system of thought. It is described under different- names, such as 
Calvinism or The Reformed Faith. They knew it so well, in its content 


and its implications, that they.recognized variations from it wherever these 
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occurred. And they saw peril in error. Consequently, having an awareness 
of their entire system of theological fortifications, they were ready at all 
times to turn their guns in the direction of the enemy. Even though his 
attack seemed to be on the periphery, yet they saw that one gap in their 
walls would cause untold damage. So tey resisted. They were not content 
with any least common denominator of doctrine. They believed the whole 
of it, and they defended the whole. Would that such were true today. The 
church suffers from the lack of it. What a man believes makes a difference 
in how he lives. And because the church does not know what it believes, 
it has largely lost its voice. It no longer speaks with authority as formerly. 
People no longer listen to it as formerly. And its very preoccupation with 
questions of life and morals shows that its neglect of doctrine has borne 
undesirable fruitage in the ethical sphere. It can hardly expect to maintain 
the second story of its house in good condition, when the foundation is 
rotten and neglected. 

And now a few points of criticism ought to be mentioned. First of all, 
we think the author should have brought his work down to date. For in 
1934 the northern Presbyterian Church revised its Book of Discipline, and 
followed in the steps of the southern body, in excluding children from 
judicial discipline. The only interesting thing about this event is that the 
change hardly occasioned a ripple in the theological surface of the church, 
By this time the northern Church had turned much farther away from con- 
sistent biblical Christianity than has its southern neighbor, and the dif- 
ference in theological atmosphere is abundantly illustrated by the situation 
in 1934. 

So it is hardly correct to say unqualifiedly that ‘The Presbyterian 
Church” has a glorious doctrine. Reformed theology has such a doctrine, 
but the two largest branches of the American Presbyterian church have 
repudiated it. 

In the third place we are not sure the author has accomplished his pur- 
pose. He wished to remove the confusion which fills our thinking concern- 
ing our children. But he has only succeeded in presenting in clearer light 
that very confusion itself, and he leaves it with us. Of course he himself 
sides with the traditional Reformed view, but he makes no suggestion as to 
how the church of which he is a member, the southern Presbyterian, should 
proceed to rectify its adopted error. That his doctrine is the traditional one 
he establishes beyond doubt, but he makes no new attempt to bring the 
church back to it. We think he would have done well, before concluding 
the book, to restate in his own language and in a more systematic way the 
Biblical arguments for his position, that the church might be left with a 
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clear picture of what is true, rather than only with a picture of the confusion 
that exists. 


And finally we are not sure that we see the relationship between the argu- 
ment of the book and opposition to the principles of modern religious edu- 
cation. We suppose the point is that people, in fact, do not think of their 
children as members of the church, and so they do not spend effort in 
educating them as members. We are inclined to think, however, that there 
is not so much opposition as indifference to religious education. And in so 
far as there is actual opposition to the principles of modern religious educa- 
tion, we think, to be frank, that the reasons are other than those given. 
Among those who hold to traditional orthodoxy, the opposition to modern 
religious education is chiefly because of the conviction that much modern 
religious education is religious but not at all Christian. It is usually thor- 
oughly imbued with the modernist’s ideas and attitudes, and certainly has 
no such interest in Biblical doctrine as Schenck obviously has. Wherever 
there has been true Christian education, we doubt if there has been active 
opposition to it, even among those who did not clearly understand the doc- 
trine for which Dr. Schenck contends. 


An occasional statement of the book will be found to lack precise theologi- 
cal exactitude, and we have noticed a few typographical errors. But the 
volume is certainly worthy of a place not only in the library but more 
especially in the reading and study of every minister who would truly 
understand his own and his church’s responsibility to its covenant children. 
We heartily commend it. 


LEsLIE W. SLOAT 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Chester Charlton McCown: The Search for the Real Jesus. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. xviii, 338. $2.50. 


Chester Charlton McCown, professor of New Testament Literature 
and director of the Palestine Institute in the Pacific School of Religion, 
in The Search for the Real Jesus, reviews much of the important investi- 
gation and theorizing of the last hundred years in the field of the Life of 
Jesus. Although Dr. McCown is to be credited with providing us with a 
rather comprehensive, concise survey of a difficult subject, it is to be 
regretted that he chose to limit his treatment to slightly more than three 
hundred pages. In a book so brief as that before us there is not room 
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enough for a really adequate exposition and criticism of the viewpoints 
considered. 

A noteworthy stress is laid by McCown on the importance of a critic’s 
philosophy of history. But there is an equally noteworthy failure on his 
part properly to weigh the merits of opposing philosophies of history. 
It is right to view Christianity as a historical religion. It is well to seek 
to ascertain the historical facts about Jesus. And it is absolutely essential 
that we employ the correct standard in determining what are the historical 
facts about Christ and Christianity and that we interpret those facts ac- 
cording to the right philosophy of history. These things being true, it is 
of the utmost importance that a historian or critic examine very closely 
and critically his own basic assumptions or presuppositions and those of 
others whose views he seeks to evaluate. 

McCown’s own fundamental assumptions determine the nature of his 
book and the character of his conclusions. He holds that ‘‘empirical religious 
realism is the path to the truth” (p. 308) and that only by human toil can 
moral and religious truth be ascertained (p. 300). The processes of history, 
he maintains, ‘‘may be understood by men because men are historical 
beings who have some ability to project themselves into the feelings of 
other men” (p. 105). Historical problems he thinks should be viewed from 
the side of man: 


“Thus Lessing’s conception of the New Testament as a product of 
its times was not really grasped, just as his other idea that history is 
God’s education of the human race was still smothered under the 
current conception of an objective revelation handed down from heaven. 
The mistake was made because the problem was viewed from the side 
of God, about which we know nothing, not from the side of man, about 
which we know little enough, but something”’ (p. 39). 


McCown holds that continuity is characteristic of history and that no per- 
son or event can be understood apart from the whole (p. 111). He affirms 
that by a study of milieu modern men may come to a true knowledge 
of ancient men and literature (p. 105). He frankly rejects the superratural 
and miraculous elements in the Gospels. He quotes Georg Bertram with 


“ 


evident approval to the effect that history is posited on ‘‘ ‘an absolutely 
rational, immanent view of the world. The contents of religious tradition 
which bear a transcendent character are amenable (to history) only as the 
contents of the consciousness of the bearers of these traditions’”’ (pp. 
295 f.). 

To the Christian-theistic objections to such assumptions as McCown 


makes no answer is given. The Christian theist is convinced that only on 
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the basis of his own presuppositions can rationality and continuity, unity 
and coherence be accounted for and given any proper place in one’s system 
of thought. Assumptions of the absoluteness of the universe and of the 
ability of the reason of unregenerate man to construct truth lead only to 
chaos. No fact can be understood aright apart from God and the special 
revelation that He has given. Without an absolute God, an absolute Christ, 
and an absolute Bible there can be no basis of certainty and no coherence 
for us. McCown’s almost entirely uncritical complacency in his own 
highly questionable assumptions manifestly weakens his book. 

Our author’s attitude toward the fourth Gospel is highly expressive of 
his naturalistic bias. He dogmatically asserts that the fourth Gospel is 
without value for those who “wish to know how Jesus lived and what he 
taught” (p. 169) and that it exhibits ‘serious falsification and distortion”’ 
(p. 206). No satisfactory effort is made to support these charges. It is 
indeed argued at one point that “in a work which is so clearly polemical 
and which, as Windisch has shown, is also anti-Synoptic, no dependence 
can be put upon any supposedly historical statement” (p. 169). But 
McCown could not reasonably expect that those who hold a high view of 
the historical accuracy of the fourth Gospel would be convinced of the 
propriety of his view on the basis of any such summary, disputable as- 
sertion, made without any treatment of opposing arguments. It should 
be remarked that he does mention certain objections raised by other schol- 
ars to the historical accuracy of the fourth Gospel, but he never adequately 
weighs those objections. 

The chapter on “Mysticism or History: The Fourth Gospel and the 
Real Jesus’’ ends with a passage remarkable for the boldness of the unsub- 
stantiated assertions it makes (p. 169). In this passage McCown affirms 
at the start a point that he has nowhere established — that the “‘progress 
of criticism” has actually proved something. We are next informed that 
Hans Windisch has showed that the fourth Gospel was written to supplant 
the other three. We are told dogmatically that a choice must be made 
between two traditions and that students trained in the “historical method” 
are bound to choose the Synoptic tradition. We are further told that the 
fourth Gospel is an allegorical, mystical, gnostic reinterpretation of Chris- 
tianity. And we are given no facts in support of this allegation. We are 
informed that the fourth Gospel evaluates the meaning of Jesus to faith 
and that it helped to save Christianity for the future; but that it is of no 
value to those who wish to know how Jesus lived and taught. And this is 
told us of a book which relates faith in an exceedingly intimate way to the 
factual and historical (cf. John 20:30, 31). We are expected to believe 
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that a work guilty of serious falsification and distortion is of great religious 
value (cf. p. 206). Then at Jast we are instructed that mysticism is one 
thing, history is another. No consideration at all is given to the pos- 
sibility that a true Christian mysticism and historical accuracy are quite 
compatible. 


The naturalistic bias which actuates McCown’s criticism of the fourth 
Gospel of course does not spare elements in the Synoptics that are not to 
the author’s liking. In Matthew 11:25 ff. and Luke 10:21 f. we find stated 
a view of Jesus equally as exalted as any expressed in the fourth Gospel. 
Will McCown then admit that the Synoptic view of Jesus is at one with 
the Johannine? By no means. He rejects the high Synoptic testimony 
along with the fourth Gospel. He says: 


“The history of the search during the last one hundred years is not 
fundamentally discouraging, in spite of the confusions which now 
prevail. Innumerable minor obstacles have been overcome, and major 
advances have been made within the century. The negative results 
of criticism, for example in eliminating the unduly egotistical claims 
ascribed to Jesus in the fourth Gospel and the one ‘Johannine’ passage 
in Matthew (11:25 ff.) and Luke (10:21 f.), represent no small gain 
when it comes to drawing the picture of the historical character. In 
principle the problems of the miraculous, or predictive prophecy, and 
of verbal inspiration have been solved”’ (p. 291). 


Criticism is unable to eliminate the high claims ascribed to Jesus in the 
Gospels on any other than subjective, naturalistic grounds. The only 
basis for opposition to the exalted testimony of the Gospels to Jesus is the 
utterly unjustifiable assumption that He possessed only a human nature. 
No one who believes in the deity of Christ would for a moment consider 
His claims to equality with God to be ‘‘unduly egotistical”. That negative 
criticism considers itself justified in robbing the Gospels of their witness 
to a supernatural Redeemer and that it credits itself with having solved 
in principle the problems of the miraculous, of predictive prophecy, and 
of verbal inspiration would seem to expose it to a counter charge of being 
unduly egotistical. For in truth negative criticism solves none of the 
problems it claims to have conquered: and it creates problems that it can 
never solve. It cannot, for example, truly account for the fact that Paul 
and the other early Christians worshiped Christ as a supernatural Re- 
deemer, risen from the dead on the third day with the same body in which 
He suffered. It cannot really explain anything: rather it makes all things 
incapable of explanation. 
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It is not surprising that a book based upon such assumptions as McCown 
makes leaves us very little of the Gospel picture of Jesus. 


“A century after Strauss,” we are told, “having blindly wandered to 
make a full circle, criticism has come back to conclusions which, super- 
ficially considered, seem not to differ greatly from his. The actual 
extent of the historically trustworthy material in Bultmann’s account 
of Jesus is probably less than in Strauss’s. Dibelius has somewhat 
more. Even Dodd does not include a great deal more. However, the 
dominant note in criticism to-day is distinctly positive and constructive. 
The emphasis is laid, not on what is rejected, but on what is retained”’ 
(p. 304). 


McCown himself thinks that there is enough remaining to “picture a 
person whose personal character and fundamental ideas are clearly estab- 
lished”’ (p. 292). A ‘“‘supreme religious genius’ (p. 302), “‘product of his 
times”’ (p. 115), who “exhibited unequalled purity of life, singleness of 
purpose, and devotion to God’s will unto the last supreme sacrifice” 
(p. 302), Jesus is ultimate until a better Jesus appears (pp. 300f.). The 
revelation of Jesus, it is maintained, must be tested, indeed much of it has 
been tested, ‘‘but the test is far from complete” (p. 303). Naturalistic 
criticism, of course, will not view Jesus as Absolute, it will not see Him as 
Judge of all. Instead it will seek to judge Him, and to fashion Him after 
its own desire. 

McCown’'s fundamental bias is likewise evident in other unscriptural 
judgments that he makes. At times he employs very weak arguments 
in attempting to support his views; at other times he does not even under- 
take to give any support to his assertions. 

“It is not to be expected’’, he reasons in one place, ‘that the first century, 
an age which accepted the old Jewish conceptions of God’s relations 
to history as one of occasional miraculous interference in the course 
of human events and conceived of revelation as the handing down of 
truth, ready made, completely formulated, and miraculously implanted 
‘ in a prophet’s mind, can satisfy the demands of twentieth-century 
thinking. It is no longer required — except by back-woods legislators — 
that modern science reckon with the first chapters of Genesis. Is there 
any reason why biblical metaphysics and theology should be sacrosanct 
if biblical cosmology is not? Religion is one thing. Its conceptual 
formulation and systematization are not on the same plane. The Bible 


is a book of religion, not of science or psychology or theology or philoso- 
phy”’ (pp. 293 f.). 


In the opening sentence of the paragraph just quoted, McCown does 
not attempt to deal properly with the basic question as to whether the 
first century was right in its viewpoint. Then later on he tells us that the 
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Bible is a book of religion, but he does not inform us as to exactly what 
he means by this designation. It is, however, indicated to us that this 
book of religion does have something to say about cosmology, theology, 
and metaphysics. But it is no longer required, McCown alleges, except 
by ‘“‘back-woods legislators” that modern science reckon with the first 
chapters of Genesis. Again our author characteristically does not establish 
the right or wrong of the attitude which he alleges to prevail. He does not 
undertake to prove his legislators at fault. But since he feels that it is no 
longer generally required of modern science that it reckon with the first 
chapters of Genesis, he thinks himself warranted in concluding that biblical 
cosmology is not to be regarded as sacrosanct. And since biblical cosmology 
is not to be regarded as sacrosanct, it therefore follows, he holds, that 
biblical theology and metaphysics need not be regarded as sacrosanct. 
We might then expect to hear that biblical religion is not to be regarded 
as sacrosanct either. But no! We are told that religion is one thing. 
Its conceptual formulation and systematization (apparently even in that 
degree to which McCown considers them to be found in the Bible itself) 
are not on the same plane. Apparently the religion of the Bible is to be 
divorced from what McCown designates as the biblical cosmology, theol- 
ogy, and metaphysics, with which it is most intimately related in the Bible 
and from which it cannot possibly be separated if it is to remain the 
religion of the Bible. “The Bible’’, he says, ‘“‘is a book of religion, not of 
science or psychology or theology or philosophy”. But if the Bible is a 
book of religion, it does not follow from that fact that it is wrong in any 
of its statements bearing upon any other subjects or that its religion can 
be torn loose from its doctrines, from its history or from anything else to 
be found in its pages, as if it were something altogether independent 
of them. 

Attention might be called to such further assertions as that the God 
of Jesus differs from the God of the Hebrews and of Paul (p. 300); that the 
Christ of the apostolic faith is ‘frankly unhistorical” (p. 305); that there 
is not any ‘“‘significant material” on the life of Jesus outside the four canoni- 
cal Gospels (p. 149); and that ‘“‘the comparison of the numerous manu- 
scripts of the New Testament and the attempts to ferret out the original 
text from the multitudinous variant readings could not but serve to break 
down the theory of verbal inspiration” (p. 25). 

It is to be lamented that McCown seems almost entirely unaware of the 
strength of the orthodox position. How limited is the conception of the 
nature and power of the Christian-theistic apologetics and evidences on 
the part of one who soberly maintains that the “spread of the rationalistic 
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attitude of mind had undermined the two chief pillars of orthodox apolo- 
getics, miracles and prophecy”’ (p. 23), and who speaks of ‘‘the very serious 
difficulties which beset a religion dependent for its authority upon a revela- 
tion recorded in an ancient book and authenticated only by ancient ac- 
counts of miracles and supernatural communications” (p. 35). The reader 
wonders at times whether McCown is aware even of the forma! nature of 
some of the Christian doctrines with which he deals. Furthermore, one 
would really expect him to make more reference to important conservative 
scholarship bearing upon the field of which he treats. And one would 
surely not expect him to caricature Christian doctrine (pp. 293, 295). 

But for all of the manifest bias and dogmatism of our author, for all of 
his apparent recognition of the part played by a critic’s philosophy of 
history in determining his conclusions, he seems to think that an ‘‘unprej- 
udiced, undogmatic historical interpretation’ is possible for those who 
reject the supernaturalistic viewpoint. His own naturalistic, uncritical 
prejudice is hardly ever more prominent than when he insists that the view 
of verbal inspiration and historical inerrancy of the Bible had to be over- 
come before it was possible ‘‘to arrive at historical conclusions regarding 
any fact in the biblical accounts” (p. 22). But far from recognizing the 
bias involved in such a judgment, a bias which strikes at the heart of 
Christian theism, McCown appears to think it possible for those freed 
from the orthodox view of the Scriptures to evaluate history in an unprej- 
udiced fashion. He says that “free inquiry, and unprejudiced, undogmatic, 
historical interpretation were indispensable prerequisites to historical inves- 
tigation” (p. 22). However, let not the naturalistic historian think that he 
can approach the materials of gospel history with an open mind. His basic 
assumptions make him anything but neutral. His attempt to understand 
his subject of investigation apart from God, and his rejection of the rule 
of faith that God has provided, will make it impossible for him to interpret 
any fact aright. And it will be not at all surprising if the fruit of his in- 
vestigation will turn out to be some shadowy, unreal, unhistorical, un- 
authoritative, purely human, religious leader, who was merely a product 
of his times. 


McCown has attempted to present his material in a fresh, stimulating 
fashion. He tells us in the preface that so far as possible he has ‘‘started 
from concrete cases as illustrations of general tendencies, not only because 
this is the more interesting way to write history, but also because it keeps 
the writer nearer the facts and makes the progress of thought clearer to 
the reader. Therefore, so far as space permits, the thesis that social in- 
fluences affect the course of thought has been balanced by attention to 
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the idiosyncracies of individual scholars’”’ (p. x). McCown’'s method of 
developing his material is to be observed at its best in the vigorous, color- 
ful opening section of his book in which he treats of David Friedrich 
Strauss. Although the book is brightened by the inclusion of biographical 
material there are a few occasions when one feels that the author intrudes 
biographical details hardly in keeping with the general tone of the work. 
The stylistic effectiveness of the book is somewhat impaired by numerous 
hackneyed phrases and certain other minor defects. Some typographical 
errors occur. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Harrison S. Elliott: Can Religious Education Be Christian? New York: 
Macmillan. 1940. ix, 338. $2.50. 


Harrison S. Elliott, professor and head of the Department of Religious 
Education and Psychology in Union Seminary in New York City, has 
written a splendid presentation of religious education within the limits of 
his own creed. 

The book, Can Religious Education be Christian?, is controversial. Its 
author purposes to meet the objections against modern religious education 
raised by the Neo-Orthodox. He practically ignores Fundamentalism and 
historic Calvinism. Perhaps there may be some justification for leaving 
orthodoxy out of the picture. The author may think that in refuting the 
Neo-Orthodox conception of authority he has overthrown every conception 
of authority. This is not necessarily true. 

This book is more than a refutation. It also sets forth a definite philoso- 
phy of education. It is an apology for religious education as a process. 
The entire field of religious education is criticised from this one point of 
view. As the rationalist singles out reason and the volitionist the will, so 
H. S. Elliott singles out process as the fundamental category and norm. 
His position may also be classified as ‘‘progressive education”. 

A brief historical survey sets forth the basic conflicts and problems of 
contemporary American Christianity. Confusion reigns. Special attention 
is given to Bushnell as the patron saint of educational process. The author 
commends him highly for his untiring reactions against the results of re- 
vivalism in education. He also touches upon the disagreements in Sunday 
School instruction evident today. Contemporary Religious Education is 
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nothing short of a conflict between education as authority and education 
as a process. 


The Neo-Orthodox are also called by others “radical-orthodox” (p. 10, 
footnote). This school includes: E. Brunner, K. Barth, E. G. Homrighausen, 
H. Kraemer, E. Lewis, and R. Niebuhr. These names indicate in a general 
way what our author means by the term Neo-Orthodox. No doubt some 
may object to being included in the same class with the others. Elliott, 
however, recognizes that there are great differences among the men men- 
tioned above (pp. 68 ff.). 


Our author does find traits common to them all. There is an attempt to 
return to the original source of authority of the apostles by way of the 
Reformation (p. 86). At the same time they do not accept the theology 
of the Reformation uncritically. They accept contemporary knowledge 
as thoroughly as do the liberals. They often belong to radical schools of 
Biblical Criticism. They do not consider the Bible as a book of scientific 
interest. Hence they do not feel the conflict between science and religion. 
They also agree that modern education is not in any way pertinent to the 
growth and the development of Christian faith and experience. Educational 
process for this school can add nothing to faith. We need only the Word 
of God (p. 10). In short, the basic conflict between Elliott and the 
Neo-Orthodox school is the question of authority. Must we accept religion 
as an authoritative body of truth, or must we discover religion through an 
educational process? (p. 79). 


The consequence of this difference manifests itself in two opposite uses 
of the Bible. The Neo-Orthodox believe that “‘there is in the New Testa- 
ment a single consistent interpretation of the meaning of the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ which is authoritative for today because 
it is uniquely God's revelation” (p. 90). St. Paul and St. John give us a 
more developed conception of the Christ than do the Synoptics. This is 
brought about by “progress” in revelation (p. 113). 


Progressive religious education attaches more importance to the “hu- 
man” Christ. Although this school takes into account the contributions 
of Paul and John, it does not consider these apostles infallible teachers. 
They have given us only what seemed significant to them in the life and 
death of Christ (p. 119). In other words, the difference may be expressed 
thus: according to the Neo-Orthodox, Paul and John give us the inter- 


pretation; according to the progressives, they give us am interpretation. 
Even though the religious educator gives Christ the central place in our 
knowledge of God, he finds his source of knowledge in the revelation of God 
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in nature as discovered by the scientist as well as in the New Testament, 
and even goes beyond the confines of the Christian religion (pp. 132 f.). 

The author is justified in some of his criticisms made against the Neo- 
Orthodox. He accuses them of inconsistencies. None, we are told, takes 
the Biblical account of the Fall as actual history. Still this story is taken 
as an authoritative revelation of God (p. 130). Brunner recognizes two 
distinct domains, faith and science. According to his science, man is a 
product of his evolution. According to his faith, man is a fallen creature 
(p. 130). Brunner takes historical criticism very seriously. Faith has, 
however, a domain beyond the reaches of biblical criticism. He even 
believes that faith ‘“‘can be combined with historical criticism, perhaps 
with a very radical form of criticism’”’ (p. 94). How do we know what is the 
Word of God and what is the human aspect of the Bible? Faith as the 
revelation of God is the criterion. 

Elliott in this connection should have pointed out that even on Brunner’s 
own basis of authority, the Bible, Brunner can not find any warrant either 
for his conception of the Word of God or for his conception of faith. Faith 
has never received the critical function of distinguishing in the Bible be- 
tween the human elements subject to the investigation of biblical criticism 
and the Word of God. 

Elliott cannot appreciate Brunner’s conception of God. He correctly 
interprets Brunner to teach that God is a God of justice who seeks vindica- 
tion upon all evil. He is also right in asserting that according to Brunner 
God resists any attempt on the part of man to exercise his will (p. 147). 
He does not state in this connection that Brunner believes that by nature 
we have a perverse will. What God resists is not the will, but the per- 
verseness. 

In order to refute Brunner, our author borrows from our common family 
life. An autocratic father would either crush all initiative in a child or 
would make him rebellious. The father of today knows that he must accept 
the attempts of a child to try out its will as a necessary part of growth. 
Maturity is unattainable without this liberty (p. 156). It would ill become 
a father to construe any assertion on the part of the child as an affront to 
the father’s will upon which he must spend his vindication. Likewise God 
deals with us. God is never the irate Sovereign. He teaches mankind by 
granting man liberty. He also teaches man by allowing him to suffer the 
results of his deed (p. 155). Punishment is never wrath. It is always edu- 
cative and paternal (p. 154). 

We may summarize the differences between Elliott and Brunner as 
follows. First, punishment for Elliott is educative. For Brunner it is 
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vindicative. Second, Elliott thinks in terms of experience, Brunner thinks 
in terms of revelation and the will of God. Third, Elliott’s conception of 
God is more democratic. His attitude reflects American life. Brunner 
emphasizes the idea of God as Sovereign. This conception indicates, ac- 
cording to Elliott, a European way of thinking (pp. 165 ff.). Fourth, 
Elliott considers the will of man essentially good. Brunner considers it 
perverse. Fifth, Elliott believes that he can form an adequate conception 
of God by inferring from human relations what God must be. Brunner 
denies this possibility. God is God, and man is man. 

Over against the religion and the educational method of authority our 
author makes a forceful plea for progressive education. The authorities 
that he summons to his aid are: Pestalozzi, Froebel, Bushnell, Dewey, 
S. Hall, Coe, Thorndike, and Kilpatrick. These names serve as a weather- 
cock to Elliott’s position. The underlying philosophy is pragmatism and 
instrumentalism in the service of religion. 

The position of this school of thought may be summarized as follows. 
Education is a process. In this process the child becomes the center of 
interest. The child discovers its religion as it progresses. Educational 
process is more fundamental than “grace’’ (pp. 5, 9). Forgiveness, for 
example, does not relieve a wretched situation; ‘‘.. . but the kind of Chris- 
tian experience which a true educational process helps to develop in which 
the perspective and outlook of the ego-centered individual is fundamentally 
changed”’ (p. 159) is far more beneficial than forgiveness, conversion, and 
grace. Educational reconstruction supplants salvation. It is both in- 
dividual and social (p. 217). The child as well as the adult requires the 
integration of the self and of society. God reveals Himself in our social 
relationships. In its ethics progressive religious education seeks to be 
positive rather than negative. That is, all questions of conduct are studied 
experimentally. All possibilities are discussed. Various proposals are put 
in practice (pp. 251 ff.). The best solution, by implication, is the correct 
one. All learning is utilized. An educator must know the entire past per- 
tinent to the field of religion. Finally, religious education adds to the body 
of Christian truth. It does what the church has always done. New situ- 
ations had to be encountered. New truths were discovered in the conflict. 
The apostles, likewise, adapted their thoughts to new conflicts. So the 
truth of Christianity came into being. 

How is this position related to the question of authority? Plainly, it is a 
denial of authority as to method and as to content. Historically, Prot- 
estantism considered Christian faith and practice as something already 
known (p. 62). This something known was simply taught for the sake of 
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acceptance. Instead we must adopt experimentation. We do not know 
beforehand what we shall know after the new situation has been met. 
The result is a new authority. ‘The source of authority for the Christian 
is in that educational process which is guided by Christian purposes and is 
grounded on the Christian’s confidence” (p. 320). 

The Bible, consequently, becomes a textbook in the field of experimenta- 


‘tion. The Bible has not the authority Protestants claimed it has. Elliott 


claims that he is the truest son of the Reformation in asserting his right of 
private judgment. By that he means private rejection. No one, he claims, 
can find a universally accepted truth. The Bible shows conflicts. Heresies 
have always abounded in the church. Certain doctrines were accepted by 
a small majority vote. Hence, his inference that there is no fundamentally 
incontrovertible truth accepted by the church. 

Human nature is not depraved. Human nature can be moulded. This 
is the business of religious education. It must mould children. It would 
not be unfair to Elliott to say that he tries to inject religious idealism into 
an anti-religious behaviorism. 

Sin must not be considered in the light of traditional teachings. Mental 
hygiene and other agencies are more helpful than grace. Instead of em- 
phasizing sin, which is educationally very detrimental to a balanced growth, 
we must sound the positive note. A child taught to co-operate will not be 
an “asocial” individual. Such a child will be apt to prefer the mutually 
helpful to the sinful. The broader the scope of co-operation, the more 
religious we are. 

Conversion seems to be considered a change to modern standards of 
ethics. Because a convert usually accepts the things considered right or 
wrong by the group in which he lives, conversion is not considered a special 
work of God’s grace. 

The author is very vague in his conception of God. He speaks of God 
at times in some transcendent fashion. Usually he speaks of God as the 
elements of nature. The recurrent expression is: ‘‘Man is not forced to 
meet the conditions for the release of the resources which are God” (p. 296). 
The author could not hold the reviewer guilty should he interpret this in 
some Bergsonian fashion. The author unfortunately has forsaken his usual 
clarity of expression. 

Nor is the reviewer enlightened when the author writes about worship. 
In worship all the traces of authority are gone. Instead of traditional and 
authoritative worship men come together in a quiet place for meditation 
upon scientific and moral achievements. Conferences will often take the 
place of sermons. Sermons should not convey, ‘Thus saith the Lord”. 
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The problem recurs: What does ‘“‘the release of resources which are God” 
in the act of worship imply? In another connection Elliott speaks of our 
relation to God in terms of comradeship. How can we worship in comrade- 
ship? How, we ask, can we be comrades of resources which are God? At the 
same time he opposes the thought that God can be completely democratized. 
He likewise objects to a finite God, for such a God can give us no consola- 
tion. God must be more than a part of social process, if there is to bea 
process at all (p. 291). But all this could be said of unlimited psychical 
and natural resources of the universe we call God (pp. 133 f.). 

Elliott associates with the rise of liberalism in America the adoption of 
educational process in religious education. Consequently any comprehen- 
sive criticism would be a defence of the orthodox faith. In fact his entire 
book is a defence of liberalism. 

Quo vadis? If there is no ultimate authority, we are enmeshed in relativity. 
If experimentation is the ultimate category, we shall never arrive at truth. 
Statistics cannot help us in this matter. A majority vote after a discussion 
may simply prove that a majority can be wrong. Relativity is bad psychol- 
ogy for the soul that needs eternal assurance. Besides, we can never reach 
the Augustinian ideal, that our soul never rests until it rests in God, for our 
thinking as well as for our conduct. 

A child-centered education with experimental methodology can never 
lead the child to a God-centered education. We can never move psycholog- 
ically or logically from the child to God. 

Christian education considers the child an image-bearer of God. By be- 
ginning with God, God remains central in the child’s mind. At the same 
time an authoritative conception of education has a higher regard for the 
child than a progressive education. A child trained in educational process 
will be ceaselessly inflicted with the scourge of relativity. 

Elliott avers that the apostles, the church, and the prophets met new 
situations. Thus the body of Christian truth was developed. To maintain 
this position he does at times make himself guilty of exegetical monstrosi- 
ties. On page 102 he tells us that the Master was crucified. The disciples 
seemed at a loss to account for this. John Mark faced this embarrassing 
situation. John Mark says Jesus had to die for sinners. By inference, 
therefore, Elliott teaches that the doctrine of the atonement is the result 
of John Mark’s ingenuity. This is a plain case in which philosophy has 
twisted the teachings of Scripture to fit its humanistic mould. This is only 
one of the baneful results of refusing to accept the authority of Christ. 

Educational process dictates the type of worship to be adopted. If God 
is to be worshipped, it is God’s prerogative to say how it shall be done. 
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Nor can we please God by musing upon the achievements of science in 
some quiet spot away from the hustle and bustle of this world. Conferences 
instead of sermons will always be a fanciful dream. Will a conference 
change the harlot or the thief? An unwarranted optimism must underlie 
all these convictions. 

Nor can conferences or educational process experiment with history. 
The cross, the resurrection are historical facts. The judgment day will be 
an historical fact. When it comes, experimentation will be too late. Edu- 
cational process evidently belongs to another religion than the religion of 
salvation. 

Authoritative religion is psychologically conducive to faith. We learn 
to accept. Christ always spoke with authority. They who have learned 
the obedience of faith have known that the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation. 

The author does not criticise his own point of departure. ‘‘Process” is 
only one aspect of reality. Authority is more fundamental than process for 
interpreting reality. This is evident. There are many aspects of reality, for 
example, reason, will, feeling, law. Process as an aspect of reality may not 
lord it over other aspects. But this is what Elliott allows. He has lifted 
process out of reality and has made it the norm of his methodology. 
This is fallacious. This is the mistake of the rationalists and the volition- 
alists. Further, it leads to contradictions. Elliott speaks of process. 
At the same time he speaks of the Christian mind so influencing men and 
women that there is a new authority. How cana mind, the child of process, 
ever become authoritative, especially since process must continue? What 
constitutes the Christian mind? A consensus of opinion? As Christians 
we have the right to consider authority more fundamental, for our authority 
is God. God has given process a certain dimension. His laws control 
process in the human make-up. Authority, moreover, makes God the 
interpreter of the universe. This saves us from the pitfall of elevating an 
aspect of reality to this divine position. 

Elliott also maintains that no one has the right to insist upon an official 
interpretation of Scripture since there always have been differences of 
opinion. The presence of countless alleged heresies deprives any one of the 
right to speak with authority on the question, What is Christianity? In this 
the author is on slippery ground. Our denial of the truth does not wipe 
out the existence of the truth, nor does it take away the power to know 
the truth. 

This book has definite value for our day. In its reaction to the methods 
of revivalism we can see the author’s point of view. But his solution is 
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unsatisfactory, for we do not believe the only alternatives are revivalism 
or educational process. Perhaps Reformed thinkers will feel the necessity 
of popularizing the doctrine of the covenant of grace with its educational 
implications. 

This book, by antithesis, teaches us to develop our own Reformed point 
of view. We must integrate all aspects of our faith in such a way that we 
have a truly Christian education. 

Can Religious Education be Christian? This question can be answered 
in the affirmative if we accept the author’s definition of Christianity. His 
conception of Christianity, however, differs radically from that of the 
church at Antioch. 


Jacos T. Hoocstra 
Holland, Michigan. 


Charles Norris Cochrane: Christianity and Classical Culture, A Study 
of Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. vii, 523. 30s; $8.00. 


Professor Cochrane occupies the chair of Greek and Roman history in 
the Classics Department of the University of Toronto. He is a Canadian 
by birth, was educated in Canada with the exception of graduate study 
abroad, and his twenty-five-odd years of teaching have been at his present 
post. All these facts are concealed from the reader of the present volume 
under an Oxford address. One wonders if it is with a view to enhancing 
its prima facie authority. Yet it would seem strange for an author who 
sees so acutely the failure of Classicism to think that those who settle 
down to read, following this war, will hold Oxford in the same esteem. We 
count it worthy of note that both Professor Cochrane and his saint, as he 
often calls Augustine, are “‘provincials”’. 

The book before us can best be introduced as a refutation of Gibbon’s 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. In Gibbon’s opinion, the 
Roman Empire brought the human race to the happiest and most pros- 
perous period in its history. It achieved this success by giving concrete 
expression to the classical ideal of the good life. Christianity was respon- 
sible for undermining this highest achievement and bringing about its 
decline and fall. Professor Cochrane reverses Gibbon’s judgment. Admit- 
ting the Augustan Empire to be the final and definitive expression of the 
classical order, he discovers the explanation for its failure inherent in 
Classicism. The contribution of Christianity lay in criticizing that under- 
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taking and the idea on which it rested, and in its claim to possess a new 
and superior principle of understanding. 

This principle of understanding will constitute the book's chief interest 
for students of theology. By “‘liberalism” Christianity has been assimilated 
to classical idealism as if it had no independent principles of its own. By 
the ‘crisis theology”’ it has been made out as opposed to every principle 
of understanding. Here once more it is recognized as an independent 
principle of understanding over against Classicism, as comprehensive in 
outlook and immeasurably superior in value and significance. 

Christianity for Professor Cochrane is Trinitariansm. In the Arian 
controversy, the Church became fully conscious of its own starting-point. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is not a retreat to the unintelligible, as Newman 
represented it, but “‘the necessary presupposition to a wider intelligibility, 
if not to all intelligibility whatsoever’”’ (p. 363). 

Although Athanasius was a man of one idea, it was an idea of far-reach- 
ing consequences. The Church had found it difficult to emancipate itself 
from ‘“‘the vicious or defective starting-point”’ which underlay the classical 
world. Athanasius urged a new arché which, he insisted, was to be the 
basis of ‘‘an intellectual, no less than a moral and spiritual, release’’ (p. 363). 

Trinitariansm came to its own with Augustine, whom Professor Cochrane 
recognizes as a mature and independent thinker. Acknowledging Au- 
gustine’s enormous debt to Plato, he insists that the points at issue between 
them were fundamental, and that such elements as Augustine appropriated 
from this and other philosophies were used to build the system which goes 
by his name. 

No more than Athanasius did Augustine champion a cult of unintelli- 
gibility. The great illusion of Classicism lay in its supposition that there 
is no truth except what is clear and evident to reason. Augustine challenged 
this assumption and, by instigating a “phenomenology of the mind”, 
called attention to the primitive and original witness of the conscious 
itself, ‘‘the sense of existence, of awareness, and of autonomous yet orderly 
activity which constitute the native endowment of mankind’’ (p. 400). 
Reason has no right to exclude these nor to dub them “subjective”. They 
are as original as the reason itself, and the basis of all its activity. But 
this does not make faith a substitute for reason. ‘‘Far be it from us”, 
declares Augustine,' ‘‘to suppose that God abhors in us that by virtue of 
which he has made us superior to other animals’’. If faith precedes under- 
standing, understanding in turn becomes the reward of faith. 


1 Ep. 120.3: ad Consentium, cited p. 401. 
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The fourth-century formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity represents, 
in the view of Professor Cochrane, the advance on the part of the Church 
from faith to an understanding of its faith. The doctrine, which had its 
origin in the historical facts of the Incarnation and Pentecost, had been 
received on the authority of the Apostles and early ecclesiastical authority. 
Its implications for the salvation of the individual had barely been worked 
out. Its larger significance, both cosmic and personal, was still undis- 
covered. In the Nicene period, without compromising the essentials of 
the faith, these implications were worked out and precisely indicated, 
giving Christianity a strong-hold against pagan ‘‘science”, and embolden- 
ing it to proclaim that “‘all truth is Christian truth”’ (p. 360). 

The root error of pagan ‘‘science”’, according to Professor Cochrane,? 
lay in its picture of nature in terms of form and matter. This attempt to 
reduce the world to the human comprehension issued in a nest of insoluble 
puzzles and contradictions which reduced the ancient world to stagnation. 
The contention of the Christian writers was that ‘‘the creative principle 
eludes all categorization”’, yet ‘‘is not inaccessible to the consciousness of 
man”’ (p. 409). What we behold is not a dual creative principle, but a 
single essence, the nature of which is expressed in its order and activity. This 
is, in the language of religion, the Trinity of one God in three hypostases 
or persons. “In this formula the first hypostasis, Being, the creative 
principle properly so called is, strictly speaking, unknown and unknowable, 
except in so far as it manifests itself in the second and third; the second 
hypostasis, the principle of intelligence, reveals itself as the logos, ratio, 
or order of the universe; while the third, the hypostasis of spirit, is the 
principle of motion therein” (p. 410). This new starting-point offered 
deliverance from the stasis which had settled upon the Graeco-Roman 
world, and the foundation for an entirely new synthesis of human ex- 
perience. 

From this point of view, Professor Cochrane has interpreted the history 
of Roman culture from Augustus through Theodosius. With Augustus, 
Roman institutions began consciously to express the classical philosophy. 
In particular, the “restored republic’? was formed on the classical theory 
of power in the service of virtue. Augustus claimed to have gone beyond 
the immediate needs of his day, and to have arrived at the final form of 


? It is of interest to compare Professor Cochrane’s view with that of 
Professor Gilson or other Neo-Thomists, who find the characteristic error 
of Classicism in immanentism or some other fault, but never in hylomor- 
phism, which they themselves unhappily embrace. Vid. Westminster 
Theological Journal, II, 2, p. 152. 
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organized society, thereby achieving what Aristotle had represented as 
the design of the state, namely, to secure for mankind immunity against 
the slings and arrows of fortune. Events disclosed that something was 
wrong. Christianity diagnosed it as the whole ideal of a secular society 
realized by secular means. In part it was a failure to understand the view 
of the world in which intellect, order, and virtue stood over against neces- 
sity, chance, and errant cause, and could only be brought together by 
exterior compulsion or power. But in the deepest sense, it was a moral 
failure, the presumption of a purely human good to be achieved through 
purely human excellence. Whether in a democracy or in a dictatorship 
this amounts to the deification of man. 

Two-thirds of the book (357 pages) are given to this history of the decline 
of Rome. No doubt for most of its readers this will be only a “history 
book’’, a new and fresh interpretation of an important era of the world’s 
history. And in the midst of the modern jungle of ideologies nothing is 
more needed than concrete studies in history. But after the sections called 
Reconstruction and Renovation, setting forth respectively the histories of 
the Augustan and Constantinian attempts to save the world, Professor 
Cochrane comes in the last one-third of his book to the section headed 
Regeneration, in which he gives not a history of the old but a project for 
the new world. Here is intimated belief in a possible political solution. 
The Church, now become self-conscious, sets up its own theory of human 
nature against the ancient claims of the polis. This arises from the doctrine 
of original sin and the distinction between law and grace. Law restrains 
sin, but creates an explosive condition requiring force. Thus the state, 
based on law, can never be the instrument of human emancipation. “It 
can ‘reconstruct’ or ‘renovate’, but cannot possibly ‘regenerate’ ’’ (p. 510). 
Grace alone provides a true basis of society, working through the divine 
power and reintegrating human life around a good which, unlike secular 
goods, is inexhaustible, even God himself. 

According to Christianity, therefore, the political solution is for the 
state to recognize its limited utility. The new arché discloses potentialities 
in human nature unsuspected by the classical ‘‘science”’. In proudly 
presuming for the soul equivalence to the divine nature, Classicism really 
reduced it to slavery to the sensible world: the intellect stood at odds with 
the will and the affections; the individual man (matter being the principle 
of individuation) stood at odds with society; the whole family of man 
stood at odds with time and fate. The Christian doctrine, by which man 
recognized himself as created, body and soul, together with his environ- 
ment, resolved all these antitheses; and through the Incarnation of the 
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Word it found an inexhaustible source of healing for all his infirmities. It 
saved man’s will and affections as well as his mind; it provided for a new 
integration of the individual in the whole; it promised that all things in 
the universe should work together for good to them that love the Lord. 
This is to say, in the language of philosophy, that Christianity discovered 
Personality and the Philosophy of History. 

Professor Cochrane’s discussion of the latter is worthy of special atten- 
tion. Already recognized as an authority on Thucydides for pointing out 
the relation between his science of history and that of contemporary 
medical science exemplified in Hippocrates,3 he here presents for the first 
time an interpretation of Herodotus in the light of the philosophic quest 
for a logos initiated by Thales and culminating in the work of Heraclitus. 
But the point of the discussion is to reveal classical scientia crushed and 
defeated by the forces of irrationality or chance, from which the Christian 
doctrine of Providence offers the only escape. Here, in substituting an 
“embodied for the disembodied Jogos, Christian historiography claims to 
establish a concrete principle of interpretation in lieu of the barren ideol- 
ogies of Classicism” (p. 480). 

The above must suffice to give the scope and point of view of Professor 
Cochrane’s work. But the value of the book lies not in its point of view, 
which when once indicated is well enough known in broad outline to 
Reformed scholars, but in its particular working-out in the minds of its 
proponents and its bearing on events. A feature which renders the volume 
particularly valuable as a book of reference is that the author has incor- 
porated in its pages rather full outlines and interpretations of many of the 
great classical and patristic works. Presumably all important scholars 
have made these studies as a basis of their work, but few have made 
them available to their readers. 

It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss this book as purely a book 
on history, whether of thought or of action. It is an interpretation of 
history, and as such has obvious practical implications. Time and again, 
we have the feeling that it is our own times which are under discussion. 
As we behold the increasing regimentation and stratification of society 
in the Roman Empire, the growth of bureaucracy and the claims of 
divinity on the part of its rulers, we cannot but reflect that our democratic 
theory, derived from Rousseau, is the same as that of Cicero. And the 
criticism made by the Fathers is but too applicable to current times. 


3 C. N. Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science of History. Oxford, 1929. 
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This raises the question whether the author means to imply that the 
new principia provided by the doctrine of the Trinity offer a way out 
of our problems. Apparently he does. But is the Trinitarian position 


x” 


accepted by him merely as a “fresh philosophic ‘set-up’” to deliver us 
from a pernicious ideology? Professor Cochrane recognizes that in Au- 
gustine it was more than this. Part of that Father’s teaching was that 
regeneration involves a renewal of the will and renovation of the mind as 
well as a revelation of the Truth. Thus, for Augustine, the whole validity 
of the Christian wisdom -hung on the historical fact of the Incarnation. 
But Professor Cochrane has not committed himself on the historicity of 
that event. Can he then recommend Augustinianism as a cure for our 
times? It may be said that Professor Cochrane is no tractarian but an 
historian. We accept the distinction. But even so, one who writes history 
without the fact of the Incarnation is a non-Augustinian historiographer. 


J. H. Faurot 
St. Lambert, Quebec. 


Andrew R. Osborn: Christian Ethics. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1940. vii, 369. $4.75. 


The Rev. Andrew R. Osborn is the minister of a church in New York 
City. As the preface indicates, he has been a teacher also, and this book 
owes its origin to classroom discussions and to requests for answers to 
moral problems brought to him as the pastor in a large church. 

The reviewer confesses that he took up this book with a good measure of 
suspicion in his mind. There is so much that parades as Christian both in 
doctrine and in ethics which is really not Christian. But suspicion gave way 
to surprise, and pleasant surprise at that, in the reading of the very first 
pages. This is a book on Christian ethics. 

With refreshing divergence of approach the author does not begin with 
tedious chapters on the taboos and totems of New Zealand Maoris and 
African pygmies, tracing the development of ethics from primitive mores 
to present-day customs. Instead, he begins with moral principles which 
are rooted in the character of a personal, self-revealing God. A sentence 
on page 3 will serve as an illustration: ‘‘Christian ethics is deep founded 
upon the reality of moral order, which, it declares, proceeds from and is 
manifested in the character of God’’. Here is another sentence from page 5: 
“From the viewpoint of Christian Ethics, therefore, moral law is the expres- 
sion in human life of unchangeable moral principles proceeding from God”. 
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Again from page 14: “It is a fundamental principle in Hebrew and Christian 
Ethics that the character of God is the standard for man; in other words, 
the divine moral attributes must be attributes of man ‘also’. Here is a 
refreshing breeze from the mountains of Biblical revelation for those who 
in college days, and perhaps at other times, have wandered through the 
arid deserts of naturalistic ethics under the leadership of John Dewey and 
other humanists. 

Having granted the author this much at the outset, the reviewer feels 
compelled to confess some disappointment in the view of Scripture which 
Mr. Osborn seems to hold. It is a high view but not as high as it should be. 
To give him his due, let it be gladly acknowledged that he regards Old 
Testament and New Testament ethics as one. He frequently links Hebrew 
and Christian ethics together and sees no discrepancy or contradiction 
between them. The prevailing impression which the book leaves in the 
mind of the reader is that the Bible is unique and the source-book of truth. 
Still, by veiled implication here and there the author indicates that there 
are errors in the Bible. For instance, on page 48 he says: ‘‘The different 
explanations of the Sabbath in Exodus and Deuteronomy are to be regarded 
simply as variants in the tradition, which became attached to the short 
commandment originally given, which was a single sentence, such as, 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to sanctify it’’’. And he seems to hold the 
view that the early chapters of Genesis contain symbolism rather than 
history. Thus: “Adam cast out of the garden... symbolizes the human 
race labouring in pain and misery by reason of broken law and open sin”. 
Again: ‘“‘The story of Cain and Abel .. . symbolizes the fact that sin is the 
cause of discord and death’. And again: ‘‘Cain and Abel represent two 
types of civilization ...”” (pp. 294 f.). 

These quotations sound like the usual modernist assertions, but in fair- 
ness it must be said that there are very few like them in the book. But are 
these quotations not sufficient in themselves to reveal such a low view of 
Scripture as to make serious consideration of the work impossible? The 
answer is, ‘‘no’’. Those who believe that the only truly logical and con- 
sistent Christian position starts with an inerrant Bible, and the reviewer 
hopes he is in that company, may regret this lamentable inconsistency but 
still take note of the many valid conclusions which he reaches. 

Mr. Osborn divides his work into two parts. In the first part he deals 
with the foundations of Christian ethics; in the second, with ethical prob- 
lems in modern life. His discussion in both parts is exceedingly stimulating, 
and his treatment of vexing ethical problems of this age is particularly 
excellent. This book is the product of a mature and mellow mind. 
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Chapter III on laws and principles brings out a much-needed distinction. 
On page 27 the author says: ‘‘One of the most fertile causes of confusion in 
the interpretation of ethics is the failure to draw a clear distinction between 
law as universal principle and law as legal enactment’’. Universal principles, 
he rightly maintains, abide and cannot change. Legal enactments, which 
may be the partial, temporary expression of these principles, do change. 
He illustrates his point by a reference to modern traffic laws. The two great 
principles underlying traffic regulation are safety and expedition. In the 
days of the ox-cart there were practically no regulations. Now, in the days 
of the high-powered automobile, there are many regulations, and they vary 
from time to time. The fundamental principles of safety and expedition 
however, still abide and will abide for all time. 

It can readily be seen how fruitful the application of this distinction is, 
especially in regard to Old Testament statutes. As Mr. Osborn rightly 
says on page 28, “‘It is obviously impossible . . . to take every statute of the 
Mosaic code and insist on its literal fulfilment today”. In this connection 
he missed an opportunity to enlarge on this statement with reference to 
Paul’s words in the Epistle to the Romans that Christians are not under 
law but grace. It would have been helpful if he had discussed the temporary 
nature of the ceremonial law and the abiding character of its underlying 
principle, ‘‘Ye shall be holy, for I am holy’ (Lev. 11:44). 

Unfortunately, Mr. Osborn presses this distinction in some cases too far. 
He apparently holds that the ten commandments in themselves do not 
represent a summary of moral principles and so in their entirety are not 
perpetually binding. He also, at times, deals lightly with New Testament 
injunctions. An example of this is his treatment of Paul’s command that 
the women keep silence in the churches. The solution of the difficulty (!) 
raised by this command, he says on pages 39 and 40, is to recognize that it 
was a temporary regulation and not the expression of an abiding principle. 
The danger of this kind of Biblical interpretation is obvious. 

In chapter VIII the author answers the question, Is the ethics of Jesus 
absolute? Needless to say, he answers with an emphatic affirmative. 
Mr. Osborn exalts the holiness and authority of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He recognizes that the teaching and conduct of Jesus were in complete 
accord. He also sees the awful alternative of questioning the final and 
absolute authority of Christ. On page 100 he says: ‘‘The issue is vital. If 
the ethics of Jesus has but a relative value, if it is the product of a mind 
obsessed by the thought-patterns of the age and motivated by temporary 
ends, then it may possibly be classed as the greatest among systems of 
morality, but it cannot claim supreme and final authority”. And in this 
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connection the author swiftly dismisses the notion that the ethics of Jesus 


is not binding because His teaching was too visionary. 


A helpful point is made by Mr. Osborn in more than one place in the 
book. He refers to moral problems where more than one ethical principle 
is involved in the solution. He says on page 106: ‘‘When only one principle 
is involved, ethical decisions are relatively easy; difficulty arises when more 
than one must be taken into account. Then the higher principle becomes 
regulative, although its application may be conditioned by other princi- 
ples’. A good practical illustration of such an alleged conflict of principles 
is given by the author in his treatment of “‘compromise’”’ on page 334. 
Suppose, he says, that the life of a patient may be saved by practising 
deception. It would be permissible for the doctor under such circumstances 
to tell an untruth “because the saving of a life is more important in this 
particular case than a strict observance of the law of truth’. This bold 
conclusion may cause a raising of eyebrows. The reviewer cannot accept it. 
The author elsewhere states that righteousness is the highest principle to 
be considered in such a conflict of principles. Can righteousness be served 
by an untruth? The reviewer feels that a doctor does not have to answer 
all his patient’s questions but those which he does answer should be an- 
swered truthfully. Who wants a doctor who tells an untruth whenever 
he thinks it may save a life? 


Some of the ethical problems Mr. Osborn considers are: marriage and 
the family, Church and state, war and peace, capitalism and other economic 
systems, compromise, nationalism and race, and propaganda. 


In regard to marriage and the family, he points out that Jesus found the 
basic principle of marriage not in the family but in the unified life of hus- 
band and wife. This has a very important bearing upon the question of 
birth control. If union, not procreation, is basic and primary in marriage, 
a childless marriage is still a true marriage. Besides, economic and health 
factors are very important. But if it be right for husband and wife to keep 
from having offspring by continence, may not the use of contraceptive 
devices be right? Admittedly, continence deprives marriage of that physical 
relationship which serves a necessary and lofty function in a true union. 
The author concludes that the means of preventing offspring is not the 
vital issue but the motive and spirit that determine conduct. 


The separation of two married partners is wrong. But sometimes it 
takes place. What then of divorce? ‘Divorce is like a radical remedy for 
a desperate disease; it may be necessary, but it means the acceptance of the 
expedient, and its sanction is that of permission, not of approval” (p. 185). 
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Divorce on other than Scriptural grounds and companionate marriage are 
to be condemned unequivocally. 

What about compulsory sterilization of the unfit in society? After a 
lengthy discussion of the factors and principles involved the author con- 
cludes on page 211: ‘For all these reasons Christian Ethics would both 
sanction and enjoin segregation and sterilization, if the necessary results 
cannot be secured by any other means’’. This is a bold conclusion which 
might divide many Christians. 

In regard to Church and state the author sees a number of problems. 
One of them is education. Christianity teaches with authority. But how 
can it do this in a state which has control of education? “In an authoritarian 
State religion is not free; in a democracy the conflict of views causes a 
stalemate” (p. 223). The author sees no solution in the proposal of some 
for a union or federation of Protestant churches with an attendant increase 
of power for controlling education. He might have discussed, but he does 
not, the alternative of Christian schools. 

Mr. Osborn does not commit the prevalent error of identifying the cause 
of Christianity with democracy which some superficial churchmen are doing 
nowadays. He sees that while democracy is tolerant of all forms of religion, 
it tends to become non-religious. 

In the matter of a Christian’s bearing arms in war the author sees a 
possibility of differing views being taken by good Christians. Neither the 
Old or New Testament, he holds, has any clear statement on the ethics of 
war. The Christian has a dual allegiance to Church and state and should 
be permitted to serve the state where he is most fitted. On page 283 he 
says: “A man who after deliberation and with clear judgement believes it 
is contrary to God’s will for him to fight as a soldier, must not do so, what- 
ever the consequences may be. But on the other hand the man who can see 
service to God in withstanding unrighteousness or maintaining sacred 
privilege by force of arms, is justified in his act; ‘let each man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind’ ”’. 

There is an excellent discussion of the ethics of capitalism, and inciden- 
tally also of gambling, in chapter V of part two. The remedy for the evils 
of capitalism does not lie, however, in some form of socialism or commu- 
nism. What men need more than a new system is new hearts. 

This is a significant and worthwhile book, and the reviewer is glad to 
have had it called to his attention. There are many things with which the 
reviewer cannot agree such as the author’s view of Scripture, his implied 
allegiance to some kind of evolutionary theory, and his apparent tendency 
toward postmillennialism. The author seems to be a trichotomist (p. 143) 
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and is not clear on the meaning of “‘sarx’’ as Paul uses it in a technical 
sense (p. 154). He might well have given a chapter to the matter of Chris- 
tian liberty and have included in his discussion of Church and state the 
problem of the right to rebel. In the final analysis, however, this is a 
very valuable book and deserves serious consideration from those who 
are interested in knowing and obeying the mind of Christ in the midst of a 
complex civilization. 


Cary N. WEISIGER, III 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Sir Frederic Kenyon: The Bible and Archaeology. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1940. 310. $3.00. 


A subject which is important and interesting not only to scholars and 
specialists, but also to the average student and reader of the English Bible, 
deserves treatment in a popular, readable style. Sir Frederic Kenyon is 
abundantly able to combine in the scope of one volume a wealth of material 
and a simplicity of writing that make this book both valuable and pleasing. 

The Bible and Archaeology does not pretend to be a profound contribution 
either to the actual results of archaeological research or to the methods by 
which such research should be made or evaluated. It is simply a review of 
what archaeology has accomplished in the last century or so, and of what, 
in Kenyon’s mind, the findings of the archaeologists have to do with the 
Bible. Accordingly, we may not expect to look into this book to find detailed 
information about any particular phase of the science of archaeology. 
At the same time, however, we may get a general picture of the entire 
subject which will stimulate us to look deeper into certain problems. The 
picture, to be sure, will be only a panorama, taken from a distance, in which 
the details will be obscure. But it is well, particularly for those who have 
not been formally introduced to the subject before, to see such a picture 
before descending to examine the finer points. 

Kenyon’s own position has enabled him to draw just such a picture of 
the science of archaeology. For many years he was director of the British 
Museum, and its principal librarian. He has been able to keep in close 
touch with what has happened in archaeology. His particular concern 
during most of those years, however, was not archaeology, but Biblical 
manuscripts and papyri. He is an outstanding authority in those fields, 
and has written several books on the subject, both scientific and popular. 
In later years, however, he became more interested in archaeology proper, 
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and has kept in close contact with its progress. He has never been an 
archaeologist, and so his material is admittedly second-hand, and subject 
to all the defects resulting from such a circumstance. Such defects are, 
indeed, discernible; but a more or less uninitiated student can learn much 
about archaeology in general, if he will be careful to remember that there 
are better authorities than Kenyon on the individual subjects of which he 
treats, and if he will go to such authorities (many of whom Kenyon in- 
dicates by quotation or reference) when he wishes to learn more about 
some particular aspect of the subject. 

There are two more or less distinct aspects of Kenyon’s book which must 
be treated separately. In the first chapter, and again in the last two, the 
author gives his opinions as to the relation between the results of archaeo- 
logical research and the trustworthiness of the Bible. In the rest of the 
book, he attempts merely to set forth those results “‘objectively’’. In the 
case of the latter material, which is largely factual, the knowledge of the 
present writer is as second-hand as that of Kenyon, and in many cases is 
third-hand. There are undoubtedly many important things to be said 
about Kenyon’s review of the actual results of archaeological research, but 
we shall be able to mention only a few. 

Kenyon very wisely, for the purposes of his book, includes the discussion 
of the manuscripts of the Bible and of the napyri which are related to the 
Bible as a part of “archaeology”. These chapters are more accurate and 
more complete than some of the others; at the same time, unfortunately, 
they are not, for the most part, quite so interesting. 

In recent years our knowledge of the ancient Hurrians, whom Kenyon 
refers to in several places, has advanced by leaps and bounds. Some of the 
statements which Kenyon makes about them are misleading, and should be 
corrected. In order to sum up the evidence, we must consider three names: 
(1) Hurri (the Hurrians), whom Kenyon equates with the Biblical Horites 
and possibly also with the Hivites; (2) Mitanni; and (3) Subartu and the 
Subareans. 

Concerning the Hurri, Kenyon says the following: that they are an Indo- 
European people, that “they may have some ethnic connection with the 
Mitannians” (p. 146), and again that they are “akin to the Mitannians” 
(p. 155). The Hurrians and the Mitannians, however, are always considered 
at least as separate nations. 


Kenyon refers to the name “‘Mitanni”’ as a designation either of a people 
or of acountry. Asa people, he says that they are of Indo-European origin, 
probably akin to the Hittites (p. 151). As a nation, he gives some of the 
facts of their history, which we shall mention later. 
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The district to the north-west of Babylonia was known to the Babylo- 
nians as Subartu or Shubartu, and the people as S(h)ubareans. An im- 
portant town in that district became the capital of the kingdom of Mitanni. 
For this reason alone, the ‘“‘Mitannians’’ have sometimes been referred to 
as Subareans. It is, however, obviously not a name which was used by 
those people themselves. Consequently, we are interested only in the names 
Hurri and Mitanni. 

Kenyon mentions also the language of the Hurrians or Mitannians. 
It is precisely this that shows that the Hurrians were not Indo-Europeans. 
The language is entirely unlike either the Indo-European or the Semitic 
families of languages. There is no definite evidence of any language spoken 
at the same time (during the second millenium B. C.) which was related to 
it. Urartean, which appeared some centuries later, is doubtless of the same 
type. It is possible also that the modern languages spoken in the region of 
the Caucasus, called the Caucasian languages, are distantly related to it. 
At any rate, neither the language nor the people is in any way Indo- 
European; attempts of scholars in the past to relate them to the Nordic 
peoples were based on a false interpretation of a word which they took to 
mean “blond”’. 

These people were, according to the evidence of their own language, 
known as “Hurri’’, and we may well call them ‘“‘Hurrians”. But the name 
“‘Mitanni” also occurs in their texts, as a designation of their kingdom. 
The names of some of their kings are known to us — Parsa¥atar, SauSSatar, 
Artatama, Suttarna, TuSratta, ArtSumara, and Mattiwaza — and these 
names seem to be Indo-European. Some of their gods also seem to be 
related to the deities of the Indic or Indo-Iranian peoples. The evidence 
seems to connect them more closely with the Indo-Europeans to the East 
than with the Hittites (also Indo-Europeans) who were their immediate 
neighbors. For these reasons, the Mitannians are often said to be Indo- 
Europeans. But it is important to notice that these very people, particularly 
the king TuSratta, who wrote a famous letter to the king of Egypt, Amen- 
hotep III, did not speak or write an Indo-European language, but Hurrian. 
Furthermore, the names of these kings and princes are the only Indo- 
European names that occur in the kingdom of the Mitanni. There is no 
Indo-European name for any woman among them. And Hurrian names 
are prevalent. 

We may conclude from this that the Hurrian people, among whom was 
founded a kingdom called ‘‘Mitanni”’, were a race related neither to the 
Indo-Europeans nor to the Semites. But for some reason or other the 
reigning family for some time was founded by an Indo-European, and this 
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influence extended no farther than the royal family itself, for there is no 
evidence of Indo-European names or culture other than this. The deities 
which may be Indo-European were either brought to the people by this 
dynasty, or borrowed from the Hittite culture. 

The Hurrians, then, appear as an important cultural and political force 
in the second millennium B.C. The first evidence we have for them is in 
the texts discovered at Mari (p. 167); there were Hurrians there around 
2000 B.C. They had obviously borrowed the cuneiform script from the 
Babylonians some time before this, and centuries later they use it in much 
the same form, but with certain specializations for the peculiar demands 
of their language. There were apparently many Hurrians living at Nuzi 
(p. 146); Hurrian names are common, and badly written Assyrian shows 
Hurrian influence. The kingdom of Mitanni in Syria, about the middle of 
the second millennium, is politically important, and is basically Hurrian. At 
about the same time, there was a Hurrian settlement in Ugarit (RasShamra); 
and there are Hurrian texts also among the material from Boghazkeui. 

Kenyon also mentions that the Hurrians may have been connected with 
the Hyksos invasion of Egypt — which might explain also their appearance 
in Palestine as the Horites (and perhaps sometimes the Hivites) of the 
Bible. Perhaps it is more cynicism than truth, but the present writer is 
tempted to feel that the Hyksos people are thought of by some scholars as 
the wastebasket in which to throw many ethnological problems of the 
ancient Near East. 

Of more direct interest to the student of the Bible, however, is Kenyon’s 
discussion of the relation between archaeology and our view of the Bible. 
In this respect the book is somewhat confusing. In the first chapter Kenyon 
states that the results of archaeology will “constitute a steady march in the 
direction of establishing the essential trustworthiness of the Bible narra- 
tive’ (p. 30), and in the last two chapters he cites many illustrations to 
show how archaeology has done just that. Certainly, archaeology has in 
many cases corroborated and even expanded what the Bible tells us. The 
evidence for the text of the New Testament has undermined the extreme 
views that were once held as to the late date of the origin of the gospels, for 
example. Again, the excavations at Jericho have shown just how the walls 
of that great city fell. No evidence that is directly contradictory to the 
Bible has ever been unearthed. 

Nevertheless, Kenyon feels it necessary to state that he accepts the 
commonly-held critical reconstruction of Old Testament history, based on 
the hypothesis of Wellhausen. Archaeology has not as yet produced any 
evidence which would destroy that view, as it has, for example, destroyed 
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the view that the gospel of John was written in the latter part of the second 
century. However, archaeology has not supported the hypothesis of Well- 
hausen either. That theory, which Kenyon says is based on “‘some assured 
results” of textual criticism, has very little to do with archaeology. But 
Kenyon accepts it, and says that it should not affect our respect and rever- 
ence for the teachings of the Bible. He says much about supeérnaturalism 
and even about revelation in spite of his view of the Old Testament. How- 
ever, while we do not wish to deny anyone the right to hold an opinion 
contrary to ours, it is still necessary to ask what Kenyon means by the word 
“revelation”. To him, revelation is a process, a development within the 
mind of man, by which man gradually steps from more primitive views of 
God to more advanced views of God (p. 28). The activity of God is negli- 
gible, and for all practical purposes is nonexistent. 

As a corollary to this, Kenyon naturally has little use for the consistent 
supernaturalism of the traditional Christian position, and none at all for 
any view which would consider the Bible to be the infallibly inspired Word 
of God (pp. 26f.). He says, in effect, that those who hold such a position 
refuse to study the Bible critically, and deny a historical process in revela- 
tion. Both of those accusations are false. If we hold that the original 
manuscripts of the Bible were written under the inspiration of God’s Spirit 
so that they were free from error, we obviously must use our critical faculties 
in order to determine what that text was; yet we do not need to destroy the 
unity or the plain teaching of the text in order to conform to naturalistic 
presuppositions of what must have happened, which is precisely what the 
critics of the Wellhausen school do. Again, we most firmly maintain that 
God revealed Himself over a period of time in what we may call a process or 
history of revelation; but that does not mean, as Kenyon assumes, that 
the later stages of this revelation will contradict or correct earlier stages. 
Nor do we think for a moment, as he seems to imply, that God’s people 
were always perfect; or that everything in the Bible, such as Abraham’s 
lies and Jacob’s treachery, were condoned by God. There is no such patent 
contradiction in the orthodox view of Scripture. There are contradictions 
only from the viewpoint of naturalistic assumptions. The argument about 
the infallibility of the Bible is not an argument betweén ‘“‘blind” faith and 
careful scholarship. It is an argument between scholarship based on super- 
naturalistic presuppositions — consistent Christian theism — and scholar- 
ship based on naturalistic presuppositions. 

We must, however, emphasize one point which Kenyon states very 
clearly. Archaeology has very little to say about the actual facts of the 
Scripture narrative. Another thing is far more important, and that is that 
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archaeology reveals much to us about the people among whom God’s people 
lived, that it sheds light on the cultural background and environment of 
the stories of the Bible, that it helps us in many cases to understand what 
the Bible means, why the characters acted the way they did or thought 
the way they did. Perhaps the most striking example of this is the case of 
Rachel and Laban’s household gods. Rachel did not steal those teraphim 
because she wanted to worship them. She took them because according to 
the law of that country (a Hurrian law) she would be the heir to her father’s 
property if she had the teraphim in her possession. That was a law of the 
second millennium B. C., a law which had long since been forgotten by the 
time when many critics say the story was written. The fact that the story 
stands as it is, on that background, and without a word of explanation, can 
be explained no better than by saying that it was written shortly after it 
happened, and that it was true just as it happened. If more of such findings 
are made by archaeological research, the time may come when the critical 
reconstruction of the Old Testament will be as ridiculous as the view that 
the gospel of John was written a hundred years later than the Christian 
church has always believed. 

But even if that were the case, archaeology never will and never can con- 
vince man that the Bible is inspired. That is not the place of archaeology 
—jit belongs rather to the testimony of Scripture sealed to us by the 
Spirit of God. What archaeology can do, and can do well, is to help us to 
understand the Bible and appreciate it more fully as the Word of the Living 
God. 


WILLIAM E, WELMERS 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Douglas Clyde Macintosh: The Problem of Religious Knowledge. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1940. xvii, 390. $3.50. 


Dr. Macintosh is perhaps the dean of living American philosophers of 
religion. In this latest book from his pen, intended originally, as he tells us, 
to be a companion volume to his The Problem of Knowledge published 
25 years ago, we have the crowning work of a life devoted to the task of 
formulating a theology which is empirically grounded. 

Beautifully bound by Harpers, the book handles a field somewhat nar- 
rower than the title might suggest, the very crucial field of religious episte- 


mology. 
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To accomplish his purpose, the author has amassed a great treasury of 
information on the subject, classifying the material first according to the 
type of epistemological theory, and then within each main division treating 
representative thinkers in their chronological order. The book is not an 
attempt at systematic exposition, at least not in the first place; it is a critical 
historical survey of each epistemological type. This our author tells us at 
the outset —“‘Our present undertaking... is definitely limited, in its first 
intention, to a critical and constructive discussion of the application of the 
various types of general epistemological theory to the problem of the possi- 
bility of gaining acquaintance with and knowledge of the religious object 
commonly called God, in and through religion in its experiential aspects” 
(p. 10). As a consequence of his procedure, the author finds it necessary 
to restrict the systematic exposition of his own position to about one-fourth 
of the contents of the book. Yet he seems himself to look upon the other 
three-fourths as of secondary importance, for he says, ‘The author’s con- 
structive position will be found in Part III (Chapters XI, XII, XX, and 
XXI). Incidentally, but at such length as to make up approximately three- 
fourths of the contents of the book, other theories of religious knowledge, 
current in contemporary thought, are critically reviewed” (p. vii). The 
present reviewer thinks, on the contrary, that the book should be looked 
upon chiefly as a very excellent critical collection and exposition of move- 
ments in religious epistemology. As such, the book is of the greatest im- 
portance. It meetsa very definite need in the field, and meets it adequately. 
For the author’s own position we may add his earlier writings to the four 
chapters of the present volume. 

The book should be very valuable both to students and teachers in 
colleges and theological schools, as well as to all others who may be inter- 
ested in the vital question, Can man know God? Some things in the book 
deserve special mention. First, I think that the order in which the various 
epistemological types are presented, including the division of Macintosh’s 
own position into two separated parts, is psychologically wise. It offers the 
reader a welcome change from realism to idealism, and from monistic to 
dualistic realism. The division of Part III (Macintosh’s own critical mo- 
nistic realism) into two sections presents more clearly than words the break 
between what is based on experience, and what springs from imaginal 
intuition. 

The analysis and classification of various kinds of intuition is well-done, 
as is the most suggestive treatment of mysticism as extreme monistic 
realism. Written right into the text in most instances, with the place and 
date of publication, are the titles of the principal works of the men under 
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consideration. This greatly enhances the value of the book as a source for 
the history of religious epistemology. Best of all, to this reviewer, is the 
full section on the development of American humanism. The heavily- 
documented narrative of the development of the positions of John Dewey 
and of George B. Foster is valuable not only as part of the history of relig- 
ious epistemology, but also as a psychological study into the causes of 
change in philosophic belief. The account of G. B. Foster in particular 
reads like a story, replete with real life drama and pathos. One could 
scarcely read this chapter without growing in the ability to appreciate 
other men’s problems. It is a worthy account of a great man. How sad 
that the end should have been as agnostic as it apparently was! 

On the other side of the ledger, the section on logical idealism is relatively 
poor. The treatment can scarcely be said to compare with the importance 
which that school has had in British and American thinking. This may be 
also the place to draw attention to a minor, but obvious, mistake. On 
page 333, line 9, ‘‘a system of existence” should read ‘‘a system of existence”. 
“‘Existence”’ is the word that should be emphasized. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Reactionary Irrationalism’’, part of the section en- 
titled ‘‘Dualistic Realism in Religion’, Dr. J. Gresham Machen is presented 
as one example of those ‘‘who, rather than revise their dualistic presuppo- 
sitions, choose to revert to the traditional belief in revelation of divine 
reality and truth by a process of miraculous divine intervention in external 
nature or in the cognitive processes of man or, as it is generally maintained, 
in both” (p. 327). I feel sure that Machen would not care to have it thought 
that the historic theological position which he served was chosen by him 
in order to save a particular type of epistemological theory. This would be 
upside down to him. Just the other way around, the absolute authority 
of the revelation carries with it a certain view of epistemology. This judg- 
ment of Macintosh brings up the question of how far the orthodox Chris- 
tian can go in admitting legitimacy to the science of epistemology. Is there 
not already involved in the question, Can we know God? a prejudice against 
the assertion of revelation? In other words, must orthodox Christians not 
ask themselves whether epistemology is voraussetzungslos? If it is not, are 
its presuppositions capable in any way of harmonization with Christian 
faith? Incidentally, the way in which Macintosh speaks of Machen is an 
indication of the importance of epistemology to the modern mind. What- 
ever gods may be are judged by man’s own search into the workings of 
his mind. Entirely unconsidered is the possibility that an Absoiute God 
calls for immediate trust in the product of His hands. 

Macintosh’s own position is two-fold. From a perceptual intuition of 
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an independent, divinely functioning reality we can build up certain empiri- 
cal laws for theology. To this body of knowledge may be added, after 
careful criticism, the products of certain imaginal intuitions as to the essen- 
tially personal, conscious, intelligent, and morally purposive character of 
the transcendent, divinely functioning reality. This latter should be 
thought of as reasonable belief rather than as knowledge. To the mind 
of the present reviewer, such a position is very weak, once granted an 
empirical starting-point. 

What is empirical in Macintosh’s system is not very different from 
humanism. His argument that the divinely functioning reality was present 
before man appeared because it caused the human mind to emerge cannot 
be an argument from experience. It seems to assume a sort of evolutionary 
view of origins, and evolution is an interpretation far heavier than the facts 
will support. Further, the valuational choice of certain aspects of reality 
as divine, in so far as the basic attitude remains empirical, cannot be main- 
tained in any other than a functional sense. What right have we, empiri- 
cally, to say that anything is not divine (or that anything is divine)? The 
argument that Macintosh brings against objective idealism, viz., the argu- 
ment against coherence as a criterion of truth based on the incompleteness 
of our experience, can be brought equally well against Macintosh, and 
against all who have an empirical starting-point. Values can have no more 
than pragmatic significance. 

As for the second part of Macintosh’s system, it is admittedly not empiri- 
cal. As Macintosh himself says (p. 6), imaginal intuition ‘‘may be very 
fruitful . . . in suggesting ideas which can be tried out as working hypotheses 
and either refuted by or verified in perceptual intuition”. The critically 
tested results of imaginal intuition may then never go farther than ex- 
perience would allow. Or, if they are admitted without empirical verifica- 
tion, they must be regarded as belief, and not as knowledge. ‘‘Belief’’ seems 
to be used in the looser modern sense, not in the sense given to the term in 
Reformed theology. 

Thus Macintosh appears as a last, lone voice of men who cry out after 
a sure way to knowledge of the Deity. Holding on to belief in absolute 
values, he would yet be thoroughly empirical. The two motifs destroy each 
other. Macintosh is in a serious condition; we pity him, for he would hold 
on to God in a world in large part already arrived at complete humanism. 
No greater drama, pathos, tragedy could be recorded. He has not found 
the way. 

H. Evan RUNNER 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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